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To the PUBLIC. 

I HE Author would have no reafon to doubt of the fuccefs of this work, if he could be 
aftured of its being read or confuked % but he is not without his fears that it will not meet 
with that attention; and for this reafon :— The infinite number of treaties on Mufic which 
have been publilhed, , that have promifed much, but performed nothing; the unprofitable 
reading and ftudy which have been thrown away upon them, have ^0 difgufted their readers, 
that they will be apt to confider the prefent work among the number. But what has, notwith- 
ftanding thefe fears, prevailed with the Author to hazard the impreffion, is the approbation 
the work has received from mailers of the greatelb merit, who are convinced that it contains 
every thing that has been hitherto wanting to render the ftudy of this art eafy, intelligible, 
and rational. 



PR E F A C E. 

OEVERAL reafons have induced me to rcpublifh my General Syftem of MuGc. The former" 
edition is in the French language, I being in Paris at the time of its publication; and with that 
People it has anfwered very little purpofe. I now correct my error, by presenting it to a Nation 
who, more accuftomed to thinking, will not ftart at the name of Syftem,- and will profit: by the 
ufeful difcoveries I have recently made in the fcience of Mufic. 

- The Public in France, who have not profited by. my work, are in this no farther reprehenfible, 
than allowing themfelves to be blindly guided by their oracles, the Reviewers, the fovereign 
arbiters of the fate of literary and fcientific produSdons, from whofe decifions there is, in that 
country, no appeal. The end of their inftirution, is to fpare the public the acquifition, and 

the ufelefs or dangerous reading of many works which daily make their appearance, and to point 
out thofe of genuine merit 5 but a difcerning and enlightened people ought to be guarded againffc 
their fallible decifions, and reflecl, that fometimes ignorance, fometimes prejudice and party, 
and often a ibrdid intereft, prevents their tak i n g truth for their guide, and that they thereby fail 
in their duty to, and miflead the public. 

The Reviewers of the French Mercury have given an idea of my Syftem, not only falfe in 
itfelfj but prejudicial to the progrefs of Science, and of the ftudents and amateurs of Mufic. 
They beftow approbation that may flatter the author, while they deprive him of any that relates 
to the merits of his undertaking : they fay, that the fragments of mufic which are dilperfed 
through the Syftem, appear to be written by the hand of a m after j a remark of little moment, 
and foreign to the end and defign of the work: there exifted, before thefe fragments, an infinite 
number of mufical productions fuperior to them in "merit, but . there did not exift a Syftem 
of Mufic. 

There are feveral ideas, fay thefe Reviewers, to be found in this work, that are entirely new, 
and that the Author ought to be confuked. — To con'fult the Author upon ideas which he has 
fubmitted to the public, and on an exact fcience too, is the raoft noyel and unfausfactory report of 
a work that ever Reviewers have yet atnufed the public with 5 without going into the merits of 
the Syftem, they have infinuated the inutility of it, by obferving that the method of reading and 
Iblfaing Mufic was formerly adopted, but is now difcontinued in France : fo much the worfe : 
it may be prefumed, that this method is neverthelefs the beft; but, although it were not fo, 
how can this affect the author's fyftem ? But it may be obferved, that the part of the work here 
alluded to, is not that exploded method the Reviewers would infinuate j but is new, as well as 
the ufe that is to be made of it. The Author recommends to his pupils, to read Mufic by the 
firft, fecond, third, &c. of the key, as it opens an eafy accefs to the future reading of any com- 
position in fcore, to the conftrucnon of its harmony, to tranfpofition, to the knowledge of 
thorough-bafs or accompaniment, and to compofirion ; as will be made clearly to appear in the 
of the work- 




After thefe frivolous and ill-founded remarks, they proceed to the Syftem itfelf ; but in the 
very little they fay of it there is nothing decifive : and they feem artfully to fhrink from pro- 
nouncing on its real-merits j they only obferve, that the principles on which the Syftem is founded 
were already known j and in this only we are agreed. It was indeed known, that every mufical 
found whatever was compofed of three other founds; namely, of its oftave, twelfth^ and 
feventeenth: but what advantage has there .ever been derived from this knowledge ? .It has, 
remained a curious,, but inexplicable and inconfequential phenomenon. Before the celebrated 

Newton, 
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Newton, no one was ignorant that an apple fell from the tree by its gravity ; but it was refcrved 
for his fuperior genius alone to apply that fimple doctrine to the other phenomena of naturei 
and to explain by it the laws of motion of the heavenly bodies. Before the immortal Galileo, 
it was known, that the motions of a lamp fufpended from a fixed point were vibratory, and in 
the figure of a mixtilinear triangle ; he alone however, from the contemplation of this fingle 
fact, perfectly inconfequential and ufelefs to every other perfon, afcertained the law of the 
vibrations of pendulums, and compofed his treatife of fpherical trigonometry^ 6rc. Nowj 
becaufe the principles on which their difcoveries were founded might have been previoufiy 
' known to others, has there ever appeared any writer of good fenfe who has dared to difpute 
the merit of originality to their fyftems, or indeed to any one, in fimilar circumftances, who 
had confecrated his labours to the advancement of fcience, and to the good of fociety? 

The French Reviewers ought to have examined whether the principles of my Syftem were 
certain and evident ; whether the confequences drawn from them were juft and confident -, and 
whether they were furRciently extenfive for the explanation of every phenomenon* of every 
operation in Mufic. That was my undertaking, that was the end I had in view ; and fuch 
examination ought to have been, if not their Only, at leaft their chief duty: but this is pre- 
cifely what they have omitted to do i- through prudence, ihall I fay (not being able to penetrate 
fo deeply into its merits), or through defign, or perhaps both together ? 

Thefe. Reviewers having thus failed in giving a juft criticifm, even of the defects of the work, 
I will myfelf attempt, however uncommon the talk, to fupply their omiffion. My Syftem is 
chiefly deficient in the fame refpe& with almoft every other, on its firft appearance 3 it wants 
the addition of explanatory Notes, the more clearly to convey its meaning. The Author has 
a clear view of the feveral links that form the chain of his Syftem 5 but they are not all brought 
forward into the clearer!: light, a'nd the Reader finds himfelf in obfcurity and embarrafimenfc 
I was fenlible of this imperfection, in explaining it to a pupil after its publication} and this is an 
additional inducement to my publifhing a Second Edition* wherein thefe defects will be amply 

remedied. 

Thus far I have conceived it neceflary to obferve, in defence of my work againft the falfc 

opinion- of the French Reviewers, in order that the Public might not be thereby mifled or pre* 
judiced : what follows, will more particularly relate to the work itfelf. 

It is not without reafon, that daily complaints are made againft the intricacy of Mufic ; but 
it would be a great error to believe that it is efientially and unavoidably fo. Several philo T 
fophers have written on the theory of Mufic % but being entirely ignorant of the art, or at lead 

of feveral of* its parts, and relations between that theory and the practice, they have written , , 
without principle, and without having a proper end in view : they have folely endeavoured to 
fix the proportions of mufical inftruments, which they have adjufted with mathematical exaftnefs, 
but ftill phyfically wrong, and at variance with practice; for, being obliged to determine them 
by the effects of inftruments, and the combination of thefe natural bodies being altogether 
cafual, they have taken falfe relations : befides, with regard to the art itfelf, they have never 
learnt to add the harmony to a final cadence, nor to kt the bafs to a minuet. 

Several practical muficians have alfo taken the trouble of writing; but, inftead of a fyftem, 

there has only ifiued from their hands a collection of pretended rules, that are at once confufed, 
. fuperfluous, and falfe, and amount to this: Make fuch a chord, becaufe it has a good effect j 

do not make fuch a chord, becaufe ft produces a bad effect; that is to fay, compofe, execute, 

but be fure not to reafon. v 

It is matter of aftonifhment, that an art with fo unliable a foundation (the artift thus deprived 

of the unerring guide of Science) mould have notwithftanding arrived fo rapidly at that degree 

of perfection fo much admired. What time, labour, courage, and patience, muft it not have 

coft the zealous, the indefatigable artift, to have arrived at it ! But how many alfo do we fee, 

who, defpairingofattaining.it, have ftopped ihort in their progrefs, and abandoned their unfuc- 

cefsful 
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ceisful frudy, laying the blame on the intricacy of the arc ! How greatly have they been mif- 
taken! The intricacy, Imufl: repeat it, is not inherent to the art i it is to the bad methods, or 
rather total want of method in teaching it, that it is alone to be imputed. 

If the mathematician had not furnifhed the artificer with an unerring rule to make a circle or 
a pentagon, and that he was obliged to make them at hazard 5 inftead of certainty in a few 
minutes, how many hours would be confumed in unfuccefsful attempts 1 Some, indeed, might 
fucceed ; but the greater number would never, or very imperfectly, attain their end. 

Difconfolate myfelr, and wearied by the painful itudy of mafic, in every other refpecl: 
agreeable in its very nature, I have often afked myfelf, Why has this art, preferved from the 
ruins of ancient Greece, been tranfmitted to us from the hands of its philofophers . ? Not but 
that it was then, as it is at this day, Involved in that myttery and obfcurity which occafions 
its dificulcy. But if it had anciently its feat among philofophers, why- may it not again 
refume its former privileges wkh them ? There is no action in nature without a fufficient 
reafon, no effecl without its caufe. Let us ,now fee, whether a principle may not be found, 
whence this art derives its origin, which may ferve for its foundation and our guide. 

With an ardent defire in the purfuit, and by continued obfervations, I have been able, by 

m ■ 

How degrees, at length to penetrate into the arcana of nature, to difcover the origin and nature 
of found- I have difcovered it 5 but fomewhat different, indeed, from what has been imagined, 
I have examined its beauties, which the human voice and inftruments ought to render: I have 
marked Its extent, and difcovered its true relation : I have made the analyfes of It, and I have 
found out the qualities which are peculiar to it : I have difplayed it in a view, which may 
be feen with evidence, and every poffible clearnefs :. I have* by degrees, developed a chain, 
wherein every operation of MuIIc will be found. 

Afterwards, taking my pupil, as it were, by the hand, and making him afcend and defcend, 
from caufes to effecls, and from effects to caufes, always giving him the reafon of every ope- 
ration in Mufic, he will find himfelfi at length, in pofieffion of a threefold method ,* of Vocal 
Mufic, Inftrumental MuGc, and of Compo Orion, How many doubts there are cleared up, and 
errors confuted, will be feen on perufing the treat! fe. 

' The admiration I have ever had for Mufic, to a degree of enthuiiafm, has led me to make 
thefe refearches and thefe difcoveries. The interefi: I took in one of my pupils, and friendfhip, 
vrhlch can only exprefs itfelf by the medium of fincerity, induced me to commit them to 
writing ; a regard for the progrels of fcience and the public advantage, makes me publilh them 

to the world. 

I have found by experience, and I can with certainty declare, that the art and fcience of 
Mufic, treated in this manner, pofiefies the utmoft clearnefs, and is of the eafieft compre- 
henSons that, thus reconciled to reafon, itinfpires the ftudent with the greateft zeal and moil 
lively pleafure : he, finding himfelf inftrucled in the fcience and theory, may then praftife the 
art without fear or danger of falling into error, or of contracting bad habits : that it will fpare 
him immenfe trouble, _and confidently abridge the period of ftudy ,- and thereby he will be in 
a condition of enjoying the fruits of his labour, before he is arrived at an age, when the fire .of 
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CHAPTER I,. 

r 

Of Sound, and ifs Origin. 

JL O acquire juft notioris of the caufe of our pleafures, and to trace them to their fources/ 
is no lefs ufeful than agreeable,* and therefore I fhall begin by enquiring into the nature and origin 
of Sound. 

It has almoft ever been to chance that we have been indebted for the knowledge of the dif- 
ferent properties of bodies which furround us ; reafon and fcience have afterwards lent their aid to 
examine thefe properties, to calculate their extenfion, their powers, and have eftablifhed their juft 
relations. This has been the origin and progrefs of every true fyftem^ and it will be fcrupuloufly 
adhered to in the prefent. 

Our firft ftep will be to enquire into that body which riaturally poffefTes the faculty of giving 
Sound. This can be no other than the air : all others, to which the appellation of /onerous bodies has 
been given, invented by art, do nothing but modify the air, in fuch a manner, as to difpofe it to 
render this property, and to form the quality, and the dimenfions of Sound. 

To comprehend this truth clearly i a correct ideamuft be formed, of that fluid with which this 
globe is furrounded : it introduces itfelfby means of its extreme fubtilty, into the almoft infinite 
pores of natural bodies, even of the moll minute; where its powerful elafticity gives movement, and 
life to every thing. The air, confequently, which furrounds any detached body, preferves a con- 
tinuity, or communication with the internal air of that body; if it were otherwife, founds could non 
pafs from one room into another, feparated by a wall. 

This being premifed, let us conlider this fluid, i. As moving in the extenfion of free fpace, 
which is no other than the wind; and 2. As paffing through the aperture of a door, the opening of 
a window, or the key-hole of a lock. What happens in thefe two cafes ? In the firft, if nothing is 
oppofed to its motion, it will not be heard; if it be refitted by any interpofing body, which will 
oblige a part of this fluid mafs to change its direction, it will produce an indeterminate noife at 
moft, but which cannot furely enter into the theory of Sound. In the fecond cafe, it will render a 
very diftinct whittling, which mutt undoubtedly be termed a Sound. 

Let us now make a fewremaks on the different modifications of the air in both cafes. In the 
firft, the air runs directly through the free fpacc in one mafs; and when obftacles are oppofed to it's 
direction, it is only thereby determined into another direction ; and in neither of thefe fituations 
does it produce Sound. In the fecond, the air fuffers a change in its movement from three caufea. 

i. From the refiftance of the interior air, in patting through the aperture. 2. By the precipi- 
tation of feveral particles of air which act at the entrance of the aperture with different velocities ; 
and laftly, by the inequalities of the aperture itfelf : and it is in this cafe that the air muft have fuf- 
fercd a tremulous motion, which will be communicated to all the parts of which it's mafs is com- 
pofed) and by this modification the Sound is rendered. It now remains to enquire, ii in this experi- 
ment, there may be any other body which may difpute this property with the air : fuch could only 
be the aperture itfelf; but another experiment I made, has proved that it can have no claim to it. 

I have applied wax along the fides of the aperture, a non-fonorous and unelaftic body, and the 
whittling has always continued. It is therefore evident that the Sound heard, can only be attributed 

B to 
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to the modified Hate of the air; and the whittling will become more grave or more acute, according 
to the IncreaTed or diminiihed diameter of the aperture, which by means of the wax may be done at 

pleafure. 

We may conclude from this experiment, i. That the air has in itfelf the property of giving 

found, when it is put into an internal tremulous movement by a body of any fort : 2. that fono- 
ious bodies tend only to put the air into this fituation : 3. that independent of -e very other confide- 
radon, the graven: or acuteft of founds are produced, according to the increafe, or diminution, of 
the diameter of the aperture, which alone regulates the degree of it's tremulous motion. 

An experiment of this nature, however, which only explains a particular cafe, would not 
be a principle fufficient to ferve as the bafis of a fyiliem, if it were not of univerfal application, that 
is to lay, if it did not account for the generation of found in every mufical inftrument. 

There can be no doubt of the fad, with refpect to wind inftruments.; no one is ignorant 

- that in thefe, the hautboy for example, the air is forced through a reed, or in the other inftruments, 

through a mouth-piece, or the aperture of the lips ; and that the air is thereby modified as we 

have mentioned, and the found produced by thefe means. It is alfo known that the aperture is 

proportioned, by the compreffion of the reed or lips, to the acutenefs of the found wanted. 

In order to form an acute oc~rave on the hautboy, without confidering any thing elfe, it is 

iufiicicnt to comprefs the reed ; and to obtain the dimenfions of the other founds, it is necefiary to 
admit the degree of the tremulous motion of air proportioned to them. But fomething more muft 
be premifed, before this effect can be comprehended. 

The column of air which lies on our lungs, difcharged at the will of the artift, by the lungs 
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s, is obliged to pais, through the reed, where it acquires, as we have obferved, a tremulous 
motion, peculiarly modified- Now, this tremulous air, iffuing from the reed, will fhock the 
column of air which was at reft in the body of the hautboy : in which cafe, according to the laws 
of motion, the tremulous air will lofe as much of its motion, as it communicates to the portion 

<# 

at reft; and confequently the tremulous motion will diminifh, in the proportion of it's diftance 

from the reed. 

Let us firppofe now the feven holes of the hautboy reprefented by 1, (reprefentirig the 
nearefi: to the reed, and rendering the acuteft of the foundi,) 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. It is evident, 
that the trembling of the portion of air, which is at the hole 1, muft be more vehement and 

than that which is at the hole 2 ; and fo of the others. Now in a retrograde order, 

when the hole.7 is opened, the graveft found of the feven progreflions will be produced, the 
found of the hole 6 will be- more acute than that of 7, and graver than that of 5, and fo of the 
reft; and thus the truth of my propofition is evinced, namely, that the dimenfions of found 

will be, as the vehemence or velocities of the trembling of the air. 

Neither muft it be imagined rhat any greater difficulty will be met with, in explaining the 
generation of found by ftringed inftruments, on this principle ; as the fame theory will account 
for it, even in ftrings that are neither touched, or put in motion. If a violoncello is • put to a 
window, that is not altogether fhut, its four fixings will found : and it may be thus explained. 
The external air, by which the fixings are furrounded, being in motion, will communicate its 
inrpulfes to the -internal air of the fame firings, by the continuity of the external with the internal 
air, and by continually difplacing the latter, will force it to ifibe from the winding and contorted 
pores of the firings, which, acting as apertures, there will refult a conflict, which produces the 

tremulous motion, and- hence the 'found, according to our theory. But it is to be obferved 

however, that if thefe firings are put in motion, by the action of a bow ; their particles, trembling 
in a ftronger degree, will communicate fuch motion to the internal air, and thence a found much, 
more fcnfiblc will be formed. 
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will alfo account for the dimenfions of found in ftringed, as it does in wind 
inftruments. Let us fuppofc a firing ftretched on an inftrument and rendering a given found s 
if the firing be afterwards further ftretched or relaxed, the found will become more acute or 
grave. What is done by the tenfion or . relaxation of a fixing ? Three diftincl: operations, but 

altogether having the feme effect, and may be fubftituted one to the other. 

The 
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The- firing Vill gravitate or : |>fefs frirjre or left 6h the iriftru merit'; the parts which eohipofe" 
the firing will moire or lefs approach to, or recede from each other; or the pores of the firing 
•will encreafe or diminifli ; and hence our affertion is always referred to the fame principle, namely, 
that the chrnehHoh of the found, is in proportion to the diameter of the pores or apertures of the 
firing ; 'or, by fubflituting the latter operation to the firft, the 'dimenfion of founds will be 
proportioned to the gravity or preffure of the firing's on the inflrum'ent. 

From what has been obferved, it may be concluded, I. That the air alone has the property 
of giving fbund, when it is modified by a fjcfdy, in fuch a manner, that its parts fhall be internally 
agitated with ti tremulous motion. 2. That the inflruments, commonly called fonorous ladies, do 
no more than modify the air in the peculiar manner neceffary to produce found. 3. That all founds 
more or lefs acute, are in proportion to the diameters ©f the apertures, which the air paffes through, 
and to the gravity, or tenfion of the firings on their refpeclive inflruments. 

If mufical inflruments had not hitherto been conftrudled, all that we have faid on the dimen- 
fions of found, would be infufficientj it would benecefTary to afcertain the diameter of the apertures 
of wind inflruments, and all the weights neceffary for every degree of found in flringed inflruments- 
but as this work, cither by practice or theory, is already done to our hands; what we advance will 
fuffice to throw every neceffary light orithe fubje£t It remains to be obferved, that the dimenfion 
of found ought hot, hbr cannot be arbitrarily made; it mufl be fough* after in the bofom of nature 
Kerfelf ; and we mufl there tiifedver whit me has proportioned to our fenfes, to produce on them an 
agreeable effcdl. This will be a : rtioft nec'effaif enquiry, as all the mufical art depends upon it. 

It may be fcen, that I rilk nothing in giving this new hypothecs of the generation of found. 
I have given* ihy opinion, beca : ufe I think it well founded ; at leaft I am unacquainted with a better* 
grid if it fhould prove to be erroneous, flill the effects would remain the fame, on the fuppofition of 
another caufe of the generation of found ; and this remark will fuffice to refcue my fyftem from the 
charge of any imperfection oh that account. • 



CHAP. II. 
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Of the Origin and the Objeci of MufiC. 

JPWLANKIND have invented fpeech for the purpofe of communicating their ideas, and to 
prefs their pafiions: but that alone without accent, would have been inadequate to their purpofe; it 
would feldom cxprefs the degree of paflion, and would often render the very reverfeofthe idea meant 

to be expreffed. 

Delia is handJome*—Is Delia handfotne ? Delia is handfome ! The words are the fame in thefe 
three expreffioris ; and notwitnflanding this, the firfl expreflion declares pofitivcly the beauty of 
Delia ; the fecond, enquires whether fhe poffeffes it ; and if pronounced in a- tone of furprife, makes- 
it doubtful; the third pronounced in a tone of raillery inverts the idea, and intimates that fhe does 

not poffefs any. 

"Words which, in their literal meaning, are.exprcflive of difrefp eel: and abufe, may, by a varied 
accent, be taken for expreflions of regard and tendernefs, or of contempt. 

Demoflhenes being afked what the moft interefling part of the art of an orator was, 

anfwered that it was promme ration % that is, accent or declamation. 

If therefore accent is neceflary to the communicating of ideas and to the expreffion of 
pafiions ; if it is by means of accent that true and great effects are produced ; it mufl have 
been therefore neceffary to make refearches into its nature, to fubmit it to proper rules, and to 

a precife order* 

What is this accent, or declamation in itfelf ? It is nothing but an inflexion of the voice, 

with fiifpenfions, and paufes, &c. 1. inflexions more acute, or more grave; 2. more rapid, or 

more flow; 3. fbmetimes mournful, fometimes foft, interrupted, articulate, loud; according 

to the fituation of the mind and feelings of the orator. Nothing more than this is melody, or the 

art 
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art of jhfgir.g. Song y therefore, will be no more than declamation reduced into an art : and this 
is -what was, or ought to have been it's origin, and what has been, or ought to have been it's 

object. m . 

Moreover, although it has been generally believed, that mufic confifts of two diftincT: 
parts, namely, of melody, and of harmony ; it will be afterwards demonftrated that harmony is 

not diftincT: from melody, but is individually the lame with it, and that its cooperation is only 
to make mufic more 




From all this, therefore, it may be juftly inferred that mufic derives its origin from the 
neceffiry of giving a form to accent, and to declamation ; and that fuch is it's true and only 
object* 



CHAPTER III. 



Of the Extent and Dimenfions - of Sound. 

The firft efiential enquiry towards the formation of mufic, will be to difcover the extenfion, 
and the true dimenfions of the voice,, in order to determine the inflexions that are fuitable 
and natural to it : thefe not being, in any refpect, arbitrary, it will be necefiary to fearch after 
them in the very bofbm of nature j and the following are the fteps which I have taken in the 

purfuit- 

I have obferved that when a woman, and two men fpeak, and declaim the lame period, 

with a fimilar accent; the only difference that appeared between them, is that the woman 

exprefles herfelf in a fimilar inflexion with one of the men, but in an octave more acute, and 
the fecond man, in an octave more grave than the firft, but that all the three produce exactly 
the lame eflecL Nature therefore prefents to us in accent > no more than the inflexion of a 
fingle octave; every extenfion of voice beyond that, being only a repetetion of the fame. A fact 
fo well known, and fo evident, that it requires no demoiiftration. Now the greateft difficulty 
that remains, is \b find the natural dimenfions of this octave. 



An experiment very often repeated, has conftantly and invariably fhown, that any found, 
however grave, heard free of every noife, will, in expiring, be divided into four diftincT: founds, 
namely, the principal or generating found, its offavr, twelfth, ■ and feventeentb ; and fince the 
truth of this refult is generally known and agreed to 9 it will be- needlefs to relate here, the 
experiments I myfelf made to be fully allured of the fadL Every found therefore which, to our 
fenfes, appears j&gZr, is ever united to three other founds ; it's octave, twelfth, and feventeenth 5 
and in this undeniable experiment (ufelefs, and of mere curiofity to all others) I have difcovcred 
the principles which will be unfolded in the fequel ; the real dimenfions of found, and the whole 
mufical art. 

Let us fuppofe the feven intervals which unite one octave to another to be expelled by 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 

To know and to fix the nature of thefe intervals, I made ufe of certain, tubes or pipes, 
which are employed in Ruflia for the performance of mufic, in a manner no lefs agreeable than 
extraordinary. The muficans are provided with a number of wooden pipes of different lengths, 
each mufidan taking one, which can only give a fingle note. Of thofe who are to play the part 
of the firft violin, for inftance, which they do from written notes, each attentively watches every 
occurrence of the note, which belongs to his pipe, and blows it according to its proper length of 
time; and in this manner they execute, from beginning to end, the parts of the firft violin, fecond 
violin, tenor, and bafs of any piece of mufic- 

I got one of thofe who played the. bafs, and whofe pipe gave the note F, to found that note 

difierent times. I went a few paces from him, that the found might be perfectly formed, 

i properly heard ; and took with me the three muficians whole pipes gave the acute octave F ; 

twelfth, or the fifth to the acute oclave: and the feventeenth. or third to the double octaves 




always heard, together with the^principal 



very 
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Very distinctly. I had the further precaution of •making one of thofe with me, found his acute 
octave F, very foftly, which we found in perfect uni fon with the harmonic joined by nature to the 
principal found. The fecond time of founding the principal or generating note, we found the 
twelfth perfectly in unifon with the correfpondent harmonic ; and the fame on the third founding, 

as to the feventcenth. 

I mull here be permitted to make a fliort digrefTion ; a confequence may be drawn from 
what naturally prefents itfelf. The* mufical inftruments in ufe in our orcheftras are tuned 
conformably to what nature herfelf points out by thefe harmonic or concomitant founds, and 
proves the utter fallacy of the pretended temperament. Nature wants no correction of her 
principles ; and men will never attain to any thing perfect, but in fearching for her Jaws, 
and fcrupuloufly following her precepts. 

Let us now return to our fubject. I have marked thefe four united founds by F, F, .C, A : 
But this one experiment was not fufficient to difcover the nature of the feven intervals required : it 
was therefore neceflary to proceed farther, but in a manner as connected as pofliblc. If I repeated 
the experiment on the acute octave F, it would only produce the fame ferics of concommitant founds, 
an octave more acute refpectivelyj the found A, was too remote from and heterogeneous with it's 
generating found F; if was therefore molt confident to repeat the experiment with C, 12th of the 
"generating F, being more homogeneous with it than the 17th. The refult we found to be, C, C, G, 
E; and by the fame reafoning the experiment repeated with G produced G, G, D, B. And it will 
be found that thefe three experiments fill up the extenfion of the octave, and contain the intervals 
required. 

If we examine thefe three fundamental founds, F, C, G, we fhall find, that the found C, is 

generated by the found F, and generates G; and confequently that it holds the place of the 
greateft relation in the feries, and ought to be particularly attended to. We fhall therefore confider 
this found or note, as the centre of this fyftem, or as it is commonly called, the key. F, being a 
note, a fifth graver, and by which C, is generated, we fhall denominate the Jubdmninmii ''$ and G, 
which is acute fifth to, and generated by C, we fhall call the dominant. Thus when any note what- 
ever is taken and confidered in this double relation, it will ftand as the key. 

From thefe experiments, it will be fcen, that the dimcnfions of found, it's progreflion, melody, 
harmony, and all the art of mufic are deduced. 

1 

But in order to comprehend it clearly, another experiment will be neceffary. Suppofe two 
firings tuned an octave to each other on an inflrumcnt; if found is excited in the graveft, the acute 

+ 

octave will vibrate very fenfibly, and will alfo found. Let the vibration of the graver firing be then 
flopped by keeping a finger on it, and the other firing be allowed to continue vibrating; if the 
finger is afterwards taken away from the graver firing, it will refume again it's former movement, 
which will become more fenfible if the vibration and found of the acute firing be increafed. 

It is therefore evident, 1. That every time an acute octave is founded, the graver octave will 
alfo found, though more feebly: 2. That we do not trefpafs the order which nature prefents to us, 
in fubflitutingone octave for another; and why mould not the effect be natural, if the relations, and 
proportions continue the fame in both cafes? Let us now return to our fubject. 

We have faid that our three former experiments produced the three ferics of intervals, F, f, c, 
A;— C, c, g, Ej— and G, g, D, B. Let the repetitions as.diitinguimed by the fmall letters, be fup- 
preffed, and the acute octaves inverted; there will remain the feven intervals required, a fvftem 
known by the name of gamut, or diatonic Jcale y C, D, E, F, G, A, B— C. 

It now remains to enquire into the nature of this progreflion, and of the degrees of which it is 

compofed. 

We have Ceen by the firft experiment, that nature has formed the thirds very acute, being the 

feventeenth to the generating found, and among the harmonics it chiefly predominates, and is mod 

cliilindtly heard; and the two thirds, E generated by C, and B generated by G, muftbc more acute 

than any of the other founds of the progreflion. Now it is evident that E will approach nearer to 

F, than F toG; and hence the reafon why the intervals from K to F, and from B to C, have been 

Q confidered 
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coniidered as f , atjemi-tmes, and the other intervals of the fcale, which arc equal , as i, or entire- 

If in thefe proportions there may be any fmall differences, they arc fo minute as to cfcape our 
fenfes: and the nature of thefe intervals, and their progreflion is here prefemcd to the reader, as it 

mull necefiarily be remembered, for the intelligence of our fyftcm. 

Beginning therefore at C, fince we have chofen it for a key in the prefent inftancc, we fhall 
find the next degree D, feparated from it by the interval of a whole tone; D, feparated from E like- 
wife by a whole tone, and E from F by a femi-tone; or in other words the fourth degree of the feale 
is feparated from the third, and the octave from the feventh, by a femi-tone; every other degree from 
each other by a tone. 

Now here we have the true extension of found, it's dimensions, and the nature of thofe dimen- 
lions, and confequently of melody; derived from no other fource, than what nature herfelf prefents 
to us, in a fimple experiment. 

From what has been ftated in this chapter, the following inferences may be juflly drawn : 

i. The natural extenlion of the voice, which is the inftrument of accent, and declamation, is 
but one octave. 

2. This octave is fo conftituted, that the third note is diftant from the fourth, and the feventh 
from the octave, a femi-tone each, and all the other notes one tone from each other progreffively. 

3. That computing from the fundamental or key, to the fifth note, from C to E, two confb- 

nant intervals or concords are contained in that diftance; the firft of them, a greater third, being 
compofed of two entire tones ; and differs in that-refpect from the fecond third from E to G, which 
is compoled of a tone and femi-tone, and may therefore be called a minor third. 

4. The harmonics being of different natures, different names muff be given to them; thofe of 
the fifth, and of the octave, being more fimilar and related to the fundamental, we fhall call perfect 
concords, and that of the third, being lefs fimilar to it, an imperfect concord. 

5. The firft ipecies of concords are therefore unalterable in their nature in every key; but that 
of the third is liable to an alteration, as will be more clearly feen in it's place. 

6. Every found which appears fingle to our fenfes, is in fact compofed of three other founds, 
namely, of the octave, twelfth, and feventeenth ; and therefore by inverting the order of thefe three 
harmonics, the fundamental will be known. 

7. Every harmonic may be inverted, and while they preferve the fame relations, the concords 
will always remain natural- 

S. Melody, long, or declamation, is only the arbitrary choice, either in fucceffion, or by large 
intervals, of the degrees of this progreflion, or diatonic fcale. But this extenfion may be taken 
higher or lower ; that is, we have made choice of C as fundamental, and we might have equally 
taken D, which is higher, or B, lower; and the refult would have been perfectly the fame, and the 
lame theory arife. 

9. To change the key therefore, is nothing more than taking any of the feven degrees for 
a fundamental, and to tranfpofe the diatonic fcale as given us by nature, always prefer ving the fame 
order, and the fame relation. 

10. Each of the feven notes may thus become third, or feventh of the key; and confequently 
a femi-tone ; and hence the neceflity of the notation of mufic by femi-tones, and the characters of 
iharps, flats, and naturals. Hence alfo the conffruction of mufical inftruments fo as to render thefe 
femitonic intervals. \ 

M. 
* 

- if- Confequently, the fcale being compofed of five tones and two femi-tones, will confiftof 
twelve femi-tones; every one of which may be afTumed as a fundamental, and therefore we fhall have 
twelve natural keys, which are called major keys. 

12- To eftablifh. a key, is no more than to make choice of one of thefe tones o * femi-tones as a 
amental, and- to proceed with the other degrees as nature has rendered them, and preferving the 
relations Ihe has effablilhed ; that is 3 a dominant, in the fifth above ; a fiibdominani in me fifth below 
the fundamental ; and as thefe two degrees concur in forming the regular progreflion of the feven 
degrees, I (hall call xhemfi&miimte fundamental*. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.- IV. 



Of the Nature of Harmony* 

t 

r 

XjEFORE I treat of the nature of harmony, I mould wifh to put the reader on his guard, againft: 
adopting the opinion of thofe, who pretend that harmony is bad in itfelf ; that it is derived more 
from art than nature, fmce it is, fay they, naturally difpleafing to the car, confounded on it's fir ft; 
hearing of harmony, and only becomes plcaling by habit and ufe. 

Irc-fpcet infinitely the talents of the Author * who has advanced this paradox: but we 
labour to be inftructcd ,* experience and reafon, not opinion and authority, ought to conduct us in 
our refcarches. 

I will however grant him, that our fenfes, ftruck by the complication of harmony for the iirft 
time, may require a certain degree of habit to render It pleafing ; and in general, every complicated 
object, will, in the fame circumftances, require it. I will moreover tell him, that it is even always 
required when our fenfes, already habituated to a certain motion or modification, after being a 
confide rable time in a ft ate altogether oppofite, {hall again be ft ruck with the former objects. But 
after all, how can it be concluded that harmony is but a factitious beauty, and naturally difpleafing I 
With fuch logic, I might alfo fay that the molt delightful landfcape that nature has ever prefented 
to us, is a factitious beauty, and naturally difpleafing; becaufe the eyes of a man long accuftomed 
to entire darknefs, require fome degree of habit, before they can bear the fhock of the iblar rays, 
Which prevent their discovering the beauties of the profpect, and feeling the pleafure that would 
thence arifc. Now, I am perfuaded that as fuch reafoning would be reprobated by the celebrated 
antagonift of harmony, it ought not to appear furprizing that I mould, with more reafon, highly 

condemn his affcrtion. 

■ 

But leaving thefe unfupported notions, let us liften to nature alone, and examine the charms 
of harmony ; and before we attempt a definition let .us endeavour to analyfe it. 

The harmonics of every found whatever, as we have already remarked, are naturally, and 
happily hidden? which produces a two-fold and pleafing effect. It is thefe hidden founds, in the 
iirft place, which form the richnefs, and refonance of mufical founds : and in the fecond place, 
they tacitly point out to us the nature of harmony. It is evident we mud attribute the firft of 
thefe effects to the harmonics : a found of percuflion, fuch as that of the harpfichord, which expires 
as foon as it is formed, has a drynefs and thinnefs in it, which makes it but little agreeable in 'itfelf. 
On the contrary a lengthened, fojienuto found, fuch as that of the violin, is full of beauty and 
cxpreffion. To what is this difference to be attributed? is it not becaufe the former has not had 
time to form itfelf, and to render it's harmonics like the latter found? And hence is to be derived 
the caufc of that richnefs and mellownefs of found, which makes it's way to the foul. 

Now we may draw from what nature exhibits to us, the true origin of harmony. Wc have 
feen that the object of mufic is to awaken, and to exprefs our paffions; to imitate, to (peak. The 
grand means which is employed to anfwer this end, is melody ; that is the only part of mufic which 
has the faculty of imitation. The goodnels, and the power of melody, not only depend on the 
juft inflexions of the voice, but alfo on it's richnefs or refonance, or which is the fame thing, on 
the formation more or lefs perfect of it's harmonics, as we have already faid. It is therefore 
evident that we fhall attain to this perfection of found, by adding to each note of the modulation, the 
harmonics which naturally belong to it ; and thus, being reduced to it's juft terms, we may define 
harmony to be nothing more than a more Jenfible reprefentation of the harmonics of found ; and as 
wc have feen that thefe four combined founds, form but one aggregate found; in the fame manner, 
harmony forms one whole, however the different nature of the voices and inftruments, producing; 
that effect, may appear to us a combination of different founds. 

* J, J. Roufleau. 

We 
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We fee therefore that it may be confidently afferted, that harmony does not properly make a 
diftinct and feparate part of mufic ; being intimately and infeparably united to melody: or it is 
nther melody itfel£ rendered more fenfible, by giving to it's founds more energy, and more per- 
fection: and this is the nature, and true idea which we ought to form of harmony. 

It remains now only to give to each degree of thefcale, the harmonics which naturally belong 
to it, and as we have derived the notes which form the melody of the fcale, from the harmonics 
of it's key note, of it's dominant or fifth, and of it's Jul dominant or fourth ; it is evident that in 
thefe three fundamentals, we mufl find the harmonics or concords, which are fui table to each note 
of the melody: and we mail therefore call* the key, dominant and fubdominant, harmonic places s 
and by them we mall confrrucl the harmonic Jcale or gamut, in the practical part. 

From what has been obferved in this chapter, the following inferences may be made : 

I. That melody is the means employed to anfwer the chief purpofes and object of mufic. 

i. That it is the harmonics, more or lefs formed, or heard, which conftitute the beauty of 

found. 

3. That harmony is only the art of rendering the harmonics more fenfible. 

4. That harmony therefore is not diftincr. from melody, fince it does but render it more 

pleafing. 

5- That harmony* although appearing to our fenfes, complicated, by the different nature of 
the voices and infrruments producing it; does only in fact reprefent unity ; that is to fay, one entire. 
found, of which melody is formed. 




ART II. 



OF THE PRACTICE OF MUSIC. 



CHAPTER V. 

Of the Compofjtion of Melody. 



xSeFORE we enter upon the manner of executing mufic, let us enquire into the laws of its 
compofirioa. Melody is the fole object of the compofer (Infer. 1. Chap. 4.) But by a ftrangc fa- 
talitv, no writer on the art has ever treated of it ! . - 

Melody, like declamation, has its periods, and thefe again their paufes, rcfts, fufpenfions, 
&c. The compoiition of melody would be limited to too narrow a ipace, if it had only the choice 
of one diatonic progrefHon, out of which to compote it's periods; and there would be an unfupport- 
able monotony, if thefe were to have only one reft, and one cadence on the fundamental. Let us 
therefore enquire into the number of keys which mufic affords; and into thofe which hold the pro- 
per relations, fitted to give a wider extent to the compoiirion*of the periods of melody. 

We have feen (Infer, ii- Chap. 3.) that the number of keys arifing from the experiments made, 
was twelve. It mule be now mentioned that befide thefe there are twelve minor keys; and that thefe 
are not, like the former* given us by nature, but are formed by art. Nor do I therefore exceed the 
limits I had propofed to myfelf. In any fyftem whatever, founded on principles drawn from experi- 
ment, thejufl confequences that are deduciblc from them, will equally partake of the force and na- 
ture of the principles themfelves. 

All 
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All the writers on mufic have found themfelves embarrafted, when they come to treat of the 
minor mode.* Unacquainted with it's origin, or with it's fundamental or generating found, they have 
advanced different opinions, in order to give it a fuitable progreflion and fcale ; but in recurring to 
the principles I have before eftablifhed, every difficulty will vanifh. 

' In what manner has nature conftituted the key of C, for inftance. ? By the progreflion above 
mentioned (Infer. 2. Chap. 3.) and by the harmonics. Of what do the harmonics of the key of C 

confift? OS a greater third C E, and of a minor third E G: now It is evident (Infer. 7. Chap. 3.) 

that if the harmonic E G is inverted into A C, which is prccifely of the fame dimenfions and nature, 
we fliall have the two thirds A C minor, and C E major, which preferve the fame relation and the 
fame nature, with the two former C E, and E G, and confequently muft equally produce the fame 
natural and pleafmg effect. Moreover, if we proceed diatonically from A, to it's octave, without 
altering any of the intervals which fill up that extenfion, is it not the fame progreflion as is made ufe 
of from C to it's octave? We repeat individually the very fame notes, without any difference. Now, 
to make ufe of the fame progreflion, the fame harmonics, and relations, or to be in the fame key, is 
not this one and the fame thing? Confequently to be in the key of A minor, or that of C major, will 
be perfectly the fame thing : and therefore both are marked in the fame manner, without any altera- 
tion of fharps or flats on the clef. The whole difference is this, that in the major key, the funda- 
mental is C; and inthe minor it is A; and confequently the clofe or cadence in the firft cafe will be 
on C, and in the fecond on A. And we may add, that the harmonics in C are both given and com- 
btned by nature; and in the key of A, they are given by nature, but combined by art. 

From the great relation fubfifHng between thefe two keys they are called relatives; and 
thus every major key has it's relative minor; and vice vcrfa> every minor key will have it's relative 

major. 

It mull be obferved that in the minor mode, thefixth of the key, muff be minor, as will ap- 

pear from the natural fcale; and this leads us to the difcovery of another concord, namely that of a 

Jixth of every fundamental. In that of C major for inftance, we fhall have in the harmonics of the 

key, C E A; that is, a fixth to the key note; and therefore every fundamental, principal andfubor- 
dinate; or key, dominant and fubdominant (Infer. 12. Chap. 3.) by the fame reafoning, may nave 
a fixth; and this concord is a combination of art. 

Let us now come to the fource of all the difficulties, and of the controverfies between writers 
on mulic, as well as artifts, concerning the minor mode. They fay that in this mode,- there is no 
gamut : That artifts, in order to make a cadence in A minor, mull make G become a lharp 
feventh : And in this cafe, they fay, that F, fhould become in like manner a fharp lixth ; otherwifh 
that in the diatonic fcale in palling from F, to G lharp, an interval would be made, of a tone and 
femi-tone ; and that this progreflion would not be natural : And I fhall alfo add, that if they made 
F, and G lharp, the progreflion of the key A would no longer have any relation to that of the key 
of C, as it would be in that cafe a progreflion altogether different. Now we anfwer to this two-fold 
objection; that in the minor fcale of A, there is no fharp wanted on F, or G; and if artifts make 
ufe of either or both, it is only when the notes are rapidly executed, and confequently do not bear 
harmonics. When they are obliged to put a fharp to the feventh G, of the key A, which bears 
harmony, it is in the fole cafe of a cadence being made on A, and therefore the lharp feventh 
becomes neceflary (Inf. 2 Chap. 3}. It is true that in palling from F natural to G fharp, the interval 
is more than diatonic; but melody does not prohibit fuch larger intervals; neither muft it be 
believed, that in either cafe, they execute a fcale; let them execute the defcending fcale of A, 
wherein the phrafe fuffers no interruption, and without any fharp occurring, and they will find it 
natural ; fo there is in fact, no difficulty in the cafe. 

From what we have hitherto faid, It Is evident, that each major key has it's relative minor % 
and there being twelve major keys, there will be alfo twelve correfponding minor keys, and 
therefore the number of keys derived from the progreflion of the fcale, will be twenty-four. 

I take it for granted, that the reader is acquainted with the manner of palling from one key 
to another, or that the young ftudent will learn this of his mafter; I fhall only obferve to him, that 

the different flats and fharps that are made ufe of for that purpofe, do only form the progreflion 

D of 
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of the fc^e higher or lower, (Inf. 9 and 10, Chap. 3) preferving the fame order and relations that 
nature has produced in the fcale of C ; that is, that from the third to the fourth , and from the 
feventh to the ochive, there lhall be a femi-tone, and between the other degrees, an entire tone, 
(Inf. 2, Chap. 3) 

Before we begin to treat of the compofition of melody, or fong ; it will be necefTary to 
acquire a knowledge of the phrafes, or periods, of which it is compofed, where they are to flop, 
and how many kinds of refts or cadences, any phrafe can have. 

Every note of the feven, in the diatonic progreflion, muft be an harmonic, fince all the feven 

are only the refult or production of one another (and if F the fubdominant does not hitherto appear 

to be produced of any, it will be ihewn m the next chapter to be an harmonic of the dominant) ; 

and therefore in whatever place a phrafe may flop, it will always be on a harmonic ; and this will 

have a different relation, according as it belongs to one or other of the three fundamental, or 

generating founds ; it will therefore be neceflary to give to each a different name, to diftinguifh it 

from the others. 

Any phrafe whatever, in it's beginning, can only have the concords of the key or principal 

fundamental, for it's conftituent parts, but it muft necefiarily afterwards be characterized by other 

relative concords, come to an end, and a perceptible reft. If the penultimate, or notes immediately 

preceding the phrafe, are near the key note, as the ninth or the feventh, for inftance ; we then feel 

a defire for it's returning or proceeding to the key note ; and the feventh in particular will oblige 

us to do it, being acute, and forming a fpecies of command to the phrafe to clofe in the key, to which 

it is in the neaxeft poffible fituation, and conducts us naturally into it. It is this ending of a phrafe, 

this fpedes of reft, that is called a cadence \ and it is to be obferved, therefore, that the fharp 

feventh is neceflary in all keys, according to the progreflion of nature, to the forming a cadence on 

the fundamentaL When the phrafe terrninates on the key note or it's octave, it will be called a 

# 

perfeB cadence. (See the plates, No. 7). 

When the phrafe appears to wander, and fly about the key note, before it terminates in it, we 
flre.11 call itSLperfeB cadence prepared. (See No. 7). 

When the penultimate note of the phrafe is on the ninth of the fundamental, it is called a dire 61 

w 

cadence. (See No- 7). 

When the penultimate note of the phrafe is on the feventh of the fundamental, is called an 

?ce. (No. 7). 
If the phrafe refts either on the fifth, or third of the key, we fhall call it, an impevfeft cadence. 

(No. 7). 

If it terrninates on a harmonic of the dominant, it is called ^JemUcadence. (No. 7). 
When it ends on a harmonic of the fubdominant, it is called zfufpended cadence. (No. 7 ). 
When the phrafe, inftead of terminating on the key, prepares another relative key, it is called 
an interrupted cadence. (No. 7}. 

Now that we have all the materials of melody, we fhall be able to treat of it's compofition. 
Mufic, like oratory, has therefore it's phrafes, it's periods, of which difcourfe is compofed ; and as 
thefe ought always in the latter to maintain a relation to each other, and to the fubject propofed to 
be treated of ; in like manner, it is neceffary with refped: to the phrafes and periods in mufic. 
Let us now fee, among the twenty-four given keys, which of them preferve a relation to one 
another, in order to fix the path, and the natural extenfion of melody. 

There can be no doubt, that the keys of the dominant, and fubdominant, and the relative 
minor, maintain the ftri&ft poflible relation, with the principal key. "The relative has the fame 
piDgrefHon, and the very fame harmonics ; and the two firft, generate each other reciprocally. 

two major keys again, have their refpecrive relative minor keys ; and there are therefore fix 
keys, three major and three minor, from which themoft homogeneous phrafes of air or melody may 
be taken. Thefe phrafes, in whatever key they may be found, may have the fame number of fui- 
penfions, and cadences, that are above enumerated ; becaufe each of the fix keys being prepared, 

' . . nay 
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may become fundamental. This extenfion of the progreflion of melody, I fhall call the direct path, 
becaufe there exifts another, from which it is different. 

We have. already obferved, that by varying the order of the harmonics, the key does not 
vary ; that is to fay, that the key of C, will remain fuch, if in place of having the firft third major, 
and the fecond minor, it fhould have on the contrary, the firft third minor, and the fecond major, 
the. fifth and the octave always remaining, the fame. (Inf. 2, Ch. 3.) Now the key of C becoming 
minor, it is evident, that it may pafs into it's relative major, and thence into it's dominant, fub- 
dominant, &c. This latter path which prefents itfelf for the cxtenfion of melody, beirig remote from 
the former we {hall call the indirect path; but of this we muft make a more fparing ufe, on ac- 
count of it's leading us too far from the original fundamental, and the too great precipitation of the 
melody, that would be neceflary to return into it. 

Let us now fee the application of all that we have faid. The compofer will propofe to 

himfelf a JubjeSf, expreflive of the matter ahd object he is to treat •, (the beauty and aptnefs of it, 
will depend on his genius.) The firft: notes of the phrafe of the fubject, muft be taken from the 
harmonics of the key, which we have determined, for example, to be in C. (See the Solfeggio, N0..1, 
where the phrafes are numbered, and the beginning of each, marked with a ftar). It is felf-evident, 
that the nature of the key cannot be heard, but in taking the firft phrafes from it's harmonics. 
The firft phrafej it is to be obferved, confifts of three bars j that is, of an unequal number ; all the 
other fubfequent phrafes, muft therefore be compofed of a like number of bars, or multiples of that 

number : When this exactnefs is neglected, as it very frequently happens ; the mind of the hearer is 
diffracted, and muft be dhTatisfied with that fpecies of halting or lamenefs in the air ; a cafe but too 
common in melodies, without the caufe being fufficiently apprehended. Such phrafes may be 
beautiful and pleafing in themfelves ; but will be wanting in effect, on account of their conftruction 
being void of affinity. lam fenfible, that this exactnefs will diminifh the number of ideas, and 
render compofition more arduous ; but it is neverthelefs effentially neceflary. 

• All the liberty that can be taken by the compofer in this refpect, will be found in the fifth 
and fixth phrafes of No. 1 : in the fifth phrafcj it is to be obferved, the firft quarter of the third 
bar, terminates the phrafe, and at the fame time, begins the next: and the phrafes being linked in 
this manner, fo that the third bar of the fifth phrafe is at the fame time, the firft bar of the fixth 
phrafe, they are not both marked with the ftar. 

Let us return to the progreflion of the Juhjeci^ or to the choice of keys into which it is to be 
extended. In thefolfeggio No. i, the fubject remains in the fundamental key of C, until the end 
of the third phrafe inclufive : In the fourth phrafe, it begins to prepare the progreflion of the 
dominant G, by means of the fharp on the fourth of the key : I fay to prepare, becaufe, fo long 
as the phrafe does not make a cadence in G, making D, it's dominant, to be heard ; the key is not 
determined. 

We muft now look over the phrafes, and difcover into what keys we arc entered. We fhall 
fee, that the fourth phrafe not only prepares, but is actually got into the key of G, the dominant, 
which, in this cafe,* is become fundamental, fince the remaining part of the phrafe does not go 
out of the key of G; and there is at length a perfeEl cadence made (See the 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10th 

phrafes). 

The firft bar of. the third phrafe will appear to go into A, the relative of C, but in feet, it does 
only make a veryTmall excurfion there; if it had actually gone into the key, it would have made a 
cadence in it, and this does not appear in the progrefs of the phrafe. 

The JubjeB is again repeated in G, in the eleventh phrafe; and this ought to be generally 
practifed, as it is done to exprefs the object that is undertaken, and to intimate that the fubject is 
adhered to. 

In the fecond bar, the phrafe feems to return into the key of C, taking off, by affixing the rw- 
tural toF, the progreflion of G ; but inftead of falling into C, It prepares, by the fharp on G, the 
key of the relative minor A, and actually goes into it, as islhewn by the 1 2th and 13th phrafes, the 
latter making a perfeel cadence in A. 

We 
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We have laid that to be in A minor, or in C, it's relative major, is the fame thing; therefore, 
without the neceffiry of preparing its progreffion, we may return into it ; and accordingly it docs re- 
turn into it, as maybe feen in the 14th phraib, which repeats the JlibjeSl propofed. The fourth 
quarter of the third bar of the fame phrafe, prepares the fubdominant F, by the flat on B ; and not 
only prepares the key of F, but afterwards eftablifhes it, by the pcrfe cl cadence (Sec the 1 9th phrafe.) 
In this key ibejubjeci is alfo repeated by the 20th phrafe, and the 21ft prepares the key of the domi- 
nant G, but is only a fhort diverfion or excurfion; becaufe the third quarter of the third bar of the 
fame phrafe, fuddenly changes the progreffion of G, by the natural on F, and rc-eftabli flies the key 
of C, and all the remaining phrafes circulate about, and return into the original key. 

Let us now confider the next fblfeggio, No. 2. The firfl eight phrafes pafs, in the ufual 
manner, from the fundamental D, to the dominant A; and the ninth phrafe returns again into the 
key D; but it is to be obferved that it becomes minor, and then paiTes into it's relative major F, in 
the fame phrafe; and the 12th phrafe goes into the original key; and this will give fome idea of the 
zndirecJ paib. It is further to be obferved, that the fame phrafe by means oftfie fharp on D, pre- 
pares the key of E minor, which is the relative of the fubdominant, and eftabli flies that key by the 
cadence of the rjth phrafe. It then takes again the ufual progreffion, as we have feen in the pre- 
ceding fblfeggio, 

We have hitherto pointed out what is nearly the exteniion of fbng, in what manner the phrafes of 
melody are connected, and whence they are taken. Let us now endeavour to diftinguifh the rejls of 
Hx&.folfeggi 3 and the cadence of the periods of which they are compofed. 

The firft phrafe of the firfl folfeggio terminates and refts on B, which is an harmonic of the 
dominant, and it is therefore a Jemi-cadence, according to the definition of the cadences before 
given. The Second phrafe terminates in E, which is an harmonic of the key, and is an imperfeEt 
cadence % becaufe it is on the third of the key. The third phrafe ends in C, the fundamental; 
therefore an inverted perfctl cadence. The fourth phrafe terminates in G, the harmonic dominant ; 
and is therefore *.femi-cadence\ at ieaft, as long as the key fhall be undetermined. The firft quarter- 
of the third bar of the (eventh phrafe refts on A, and as the key of the dominant G appears to be 
determined, and confequently muft be confidered as the key, A becomes an harmonic of D, domi- 
nant ofG, and confequently will form a femi-cadence. Of the fame nature is the cadence of the 
eighth phrafe- 

The fjrft quarter of the third bar of the ninth phrafe falls in E, harmonic of C, fubdominant 

of G; and is therefore a fufpended cadence. The tenth phrafe is a perfect cadence ■, becaufe it termi- 
nates inO, the key; and it is direct, becaufe the note which precedes it, is immediately above the key, 
and the harmonics are not inverted* 

I omit {peaking of the other cadences, which compofe the remaining part of the" folfeggio, as 
it would only be a repetition of what has been laid. And this is nearly the extent of the cadences; 
I fay nearly, becaufe the entire knowledge of it will be communicated when we come to treat of 
practical harmony. We have already feen that harmony not only gives perfection to found, but alfo 
that the harmonics of which it is compofed, determine it's true place; and for that reafon, it will 
throw the cleareft hght on the fyftem of cadences, as will be feen in the next Chapter. 

Let us now recapitulate all that we have faid reflecting the progreffion and extent that can be 
given xo the phrafes of which fbng or melody is compofed. The phrafes may be derived from the 
key of C, becaufe it is the original key. They may be taken from the minor of D, becaufe it is the 
relative of the fubdominant F. They may be taken from the minor ofE, becaufe it is the relative 
of the dominant. They maybe taken from F, becaufe it is the fubdominant: from G, becaufe it is 
the dominant: frona A minor, becaufe it is the relative of the key C: but they cannot be taken from 
the key of B, becaufe this has not a perfect, fifth, as nature requires in the progreffion of a key (Inf. 5. V- 
Gl 3.) And if a fharp were put-on F, to make it a perfect fifth to B, this would exceed the limits 
of the path of C, there being no Ffharpinit's natural progreffion* 

Hiis is nearly what I have to fay on the fubjecr. of compofition of melody. I fay nearly, be- 
caufe it is not poJEble to point out all the minulia, and refources of the art. A treatife can only con- 
tarn, the general and fundamental rules, clearly and fufficiently explained. A matter of the oratorical 

art, 
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art, after having.givcn the rules, and illuftrated the principles of it, recommends to his pupil, a 

claflical author, to ftudy, to imitate ; and to obferve the practical refources which art can draw 

from fcience; and I would, in like manner, recommend to my reader to follow the fame falutary 

counfel. 

After the melody fhall have been compofed, it will then remain to know the manner of giving 

to it it's laft perfection ; that is, to unite to each note of the melody, it's proper harmonics, and this 
will be the fubject of the following chapter* 



CHAP. VII. 



Of the Compofition of Harmony. 



H 



ARMONY, is the art of rendering the natural harmonics of every found of the melody* 

more fenfible, in order to give it more richnefs and beauty. As we have derived all the founds of 

Which melody is compofed, from the harmonics of the key, it's dominant, and fubdominant; it is 
evident, that in thefe three fundamentals we ought to find, the harmonics or chords, which are fuit- 
abie to each found of the melody. 

We fhall now proceed to the examination of what is advanced. The three chords No. 9, not 
only belong to the key note, fince they are all the fame thing, but they alfo point out, the chords of 
the three upper harmonics, C, E, G. In the fame manner, the three pofitions of the chord of the 
fubdominant, give the harmonics of F, A, C, arid thofe of the dominant G, give the harmonics of 
G, B, D. Therefore in thefe three harmonic places are to be found all the chords that are fuitable to 
every note of the fcale. Thefe chords are all of the fame nature, namely 3, 5, 8. But before we 
finally furn up thefe chords, let us fee whether any other harmonic will find a place among them. 

The celebrated Tartini, pretends to have heard a minor feventh, among the harmonics that are 
rendered by a found. 

In the analyfis of found, I have before given, no mention has been made of fuch a feventh; 
becaufe the exteniion and degrees of an octave being then the only object of enquiry, the harmonics 
hitherto mentioned were fufficient to anfwer thatpurpofe. But it is now neceflary that we -mould 
invefligate every beauty that nature has furnifhed to enrich her founds ;* and to difcover any other latent 
harmonic that may concur in their formation, if any fuch is to be found. 

The authority offo great a name as Tartini, is highly deferving of confideration, although it is 
infufficient to constitute a proof. In phyfics, and philofophy, an experiment made by one man alone 
will not be confidered as fufficient, before it is confirmed by repeated experiments made by others, 
all giving the fame refult; or it mull be fufficiently fupported by reafon and by truths previoufly 
eftablifhed. 

I therefore confidered the examination of this feventh, as deferving of my greatefl attention; 
and with that view, I repeated the experiment of the harmonics, in prefence of feveral pcrfons, and 
the refults were as follow. ' 

When the harmonics were on the point of expiring, we all feemed to hear a fcventh,but it was 
fo weak, that we remained undetermined, whether it was a new harmonic produced by the generating 
found, or only a weak prolongation of the octave. But I obferved to the by-ftanders, that neither 
the third or fifth were diftinguifhed by fuch^a circumftance; why fhould it then be attendant on the 
. octave alone? This reflection made us lean to the opinion that it was a feventh; but the experiment 
was not fufficiently clear, and reafon offered nothing in fupport of any conclufion. 

I had remarked, in the courfe of this experiment, that this faint and Ianguifhing octave,- or 
this true feventh, on ceafing to be audible, feemed to leave the mind aftonifhed, indecided, and dif- 
fatisfied, and tending to tranfport it into a new progreffion. This reflection induced me to make the 
experiment in a different manner. I caufed the fundamental C; to be founded; and before it 'snar- 
ls monies 
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monies were expired, I caufed the found of G, the dominant, to be given; and then the feventh, 
not of the key, but of the dominant, was more diftinctly heard, than in the firft experiment; and 
the fecond, entirely diffipated our doubts, in' making ns feel the nceeflity of returning to the 
key i to the progreflion whereof it recalled us in the itsoft decided manner; and it could not be 

otherwife. 

It mull have been remarked, in the formation and tranfpofkion of the fcales, that in genera?, 
we pais from the key to its dominant by a fharp on the. fourth, and from the key to the fubdomi- 
nant by a flat on the feventh. Hence we may fee that in the firft experiment on the key, that flat 
feventh prepared us for the key of F. It was not therefore -with out reafon that ic neither was fuffi- 
ciendy fenfible, for us to be able to characterize it, nor fufficicntly agreeable, to make us place it" 
among the harmonics of the key. The fecond experiment mull have produced a different effect* 
The firft chords or harmonics given by the key, acted on our fenfes with a powerful energy, becaufe 
they made the firft impreflion and eftabliihed the key. Befides, F, the flat feventh of the dominant, 
is in the fcale of C, and did not appear ftrange to us; we muft have known and felt it more diftinctly j 
it mull have appeared pleafing and natural ; and is it not that note which determines the mode of the 

key C? 

Reafon alfo comes in to fupport the experiment, in order to eftablifh the propriety of this 
feventh among the harmonics. Nature has made us feel the thirds to be pleafing; now is not this 
feventh one of the three fucceflive thirds that we find between G, and it's otfave? Why fhould it not 
then produce an agreeable effect, conforming to the experiment? I fhall further add, that during the 
time that the harmonics of G are heard, the mode remains undetermined; we do not know whether 
we are in G dominant, or in C the key, while the flat feventh F, does not come to announce the 
pro^eflion of C, and to render the return into it neceflary, and make a cadence in C. And this is 
precifely what is done in practice, and.theufe that ought to be made of the flat feventh, in order to^ 

obtain from it a good effect, 

We may now rectify the erroneous notion that has been formed of this feventh. When it is 
{aid that the analyfis of found gives it's flat feventh, the idea is not juft, becaufe this feventh, not oc- 
curring in the fcale of the key, cannot belong to it : but when it is faid that every dominant of a key, 
contains a flat feventh, the idea is juftj becaufe it is conformable to experiment, and to the nature 

of the diatonic fcale. 

Now that we have determined all the harmonics, we may proceed to fum up the whole, in the 

harmonkal gammut (No. 1 1 .) There it will be feen that every chord belongs to one or other of the 

three harmonic places. 

We mall call C the firft note of the key, D the fecond ; and we fliall fay that the firft of the 
key gives 3, 5, S, and that this chord belongs to the key note, firfi harmonic place. 

The fecond of the key gives, 3, 4, 6, and belongs to the dominant, fecond harmonic place. 

The third gives 6, 3, 6, and belongs to the key, or firft harmonic place. 

The fourth gives 6, 3, 5, and belongs to the fubdominant, or third harmonic place. 

The fifth gives 5, 8, 3, and belongs to the dominant, or fecond harmonic place. 

The fjyrn gives 3, 6, 3, and belongs to the fubdominant, or third harmonic place. 

The feventh gives 5, 6, 3, and belongs to the dominant, or fecond harmonic place. 

In the defending fcale, the manner of entering into the key ofG, and of going out of it, is 

fhewn- x 

The feventh, in the defcending fcale, gives 3, 6, 3, and belongs to the dominant, or fecond 

harmonic place y (thefeth is ufed, becaufe as it is wanted to go into the dominant, it is proper that it 

fhould be heard J. - „ 

The fixth gives 4, 6, 3, and belongs to the dominant, or fecond harmonic place \ with refpect 
to the key we want to go into, the fixth is major, becaufe it prepares the key of G, by forming it's 

progrelliom 

The fifth gives 5, 8, 3, and belongs to the key of G, which on this occafion is the firfi harmonic 
place. 

The 
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The fourth is minor, and gives us 6, 2, 4; it belongs to the dominant of C, or fecond harmonic * 
place. A natural is put to F,'in order to get into the key that had been quitted, by changing the 
progrefilon of G, and refuming that of C. 

The other three degrees of the gammut continue as in the afc ending fcale. 

Thus we find every pofiibie chord, in the three harmonic places, and by them the natural iden- 
tity of all is to be explained. 

If therefore all thefc chords do but cortftantly rcprefent the fame thing; if they always maintain 
the fame relations; why multiply their denominations unnceeflarilyj and make a duty of faying a 
great deal about them, without being able to convince? 

If I am unwilling to introduce a change in the terms, however falfe, becaufe they have been 
long adopted in mufic ; I mall, at lead, give to the ftudent of my method, fo juft and clear an idea 
of the chords, that he may difcover, at one glance, what they really are. 

By the term bafs, befides the part intended for the voice; is generally undcrftood, the lowed 
of feveral parts, of which a piece of mufic may be compofed. This bafs either takes the kcy-notCi 
dominant, or fubdominant, or one or other of the harmonics of thefe fundamentals. In the .firft 
cafe, it muft be confidered as fundamental, and in the fecond, as making a part of the chords them- 
felvcs. The bafs for example, patting from the key to the third, will ftill preferve the idea of the 
key; and the refonnance of it's fixth C, v on the key note as it's octave, and all the harmonic body, 
will confirm that idea; and therefore it may be confidered as depending on, or the reprefentativc of 
the fundamental : now in this, as well as in all fimilar cafes, why fliould we refer the chord to this 
bafs, which is itfelf but one of the concords or harmonics of the fundamental. This falfe practice, 
univerfally adopted, has introduced into the art of mufic, a multiplicity of terms and ideas, no lefs 
ufelefs, than embarraffing and erroneous. By this means, a cloud of chords which nature difowns 
and profcribesj fixths, fourths, feconds, falfe fifths, fharp fevenths, and tritoncsi nave been en- 
deavoured to be brought into exiftence, but which are in fact nothing more than mufical phantoms. 

Let us adhere to the fimplicity of our principles, and rectify thefe falfe ideas. ' When the bafs, 
ceafing to be fundamental, becomes one of it's concords or harmonics, we muft obferve, that among 
thefe concordant founds, there does always exift one, which reprefents,by the force of it's refonnance, 
either the key, it's dominant, or fubdominant. Let us then fay, fuch a concord belongs to the key; 
fuch a one belongs to the dominant; and fuch another to the fubdominant; and then we (hall have 
juft relations; our ideas, and our expreflions, will be true and precife; we fhall conflantly find in 
thefe three harmonic places, all the chords which nature affords, and nothing more; that is to fay, 
we (hall only find perfect octaves, perfeB fifths, major thirds, minor fevenths, and minor fixths, which 

are only thirds inverted. 

Let us for inftance turn back to the fecond of the key in the harmonic gammut ; we fhall find 
it's concords expreffed by the figures 3, 4, 6; but that exprefiion is falfe; becaufe experience has 
never o-iven us fourths, or major fixths; let us then rectify it thus. Thefe concords or harmonics 
reprefent the dominant G: let us then fuppofe it's exiftence, as dictated by reafon. What will be the 
figures of thefe concords then in this cafe? No other than, 3, 5, 8, 7 minor, being what nature and 
experiment furnifh. Let us in the fame manner examine the other chords of the fcale, and we fhall 
conftantly find them reducible to 3, 5, 8; on the dominant alone, the flat feventh, and on the fun- 
damentals, the minor fixth at pleafure; but nothing more. This is the juft and only idea we ought 

to have of the chords. 

At No. 13, will be feen the harmonic fcale of the minor key: it will be found fubject to the 
fame laws that govern the major fcale; and it cannot poflibly be otherwife, according to the theory 
already given, of the formation of the minor mode or key. 

At No. 12, will be found another harmonic fcale: this points out nearly the true place of the 
chords; fince it is not only neceflary to know that the firft of the key, bears fuch concords, and the fe- 
cond fuch others; but it is further necefTary to know the true place that is fuitable to every one in 
particular. The following will ferve as a general rule to that effect, which will be found obferved 
in this fcale. 

A* 
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As melody cannot be good if it be not imitative, and if the phnifc be not expreflive of fom'ething ; 
in like manner the harmony mull partake, of the fame nature. The compofer muft therefore con- 
ftantly have in view; firft; that each feparate part of the harmtiny have an air or fong, and a phrafe 
in itfelf, as if it were detached from, and unconnected with the other parts. Secondly ; that neither 
the octaves, nor firths proceed progreffiveiy either in afcending or defcending ; and for this rcafon. 
They are called perfect: concords, becaufc they form in themfclves an unity, as it were perfectly 
identified. Now it is clear that in paffing fucceflively higher or lower, in a mafs, they will form "a 
paflage entirely uniform, void of variety, in refpect of harmony, and muft fail in effect and injure 
the melody. But we muft now enquire into the manner of avoiding this inconvenience in practice. 

Let us take, for that purpofe, the firft harmonic fcale, No. 4. On the firft of the key C, we 
have at both extremities C, and C, and in the middle of the harmony, G, fifth to C ; the bafs then 
afcends into D; I fay that the fifth, and the octave, muft either remain in their places, as is the cafe 
with the fifth G; or proceed in a contrary direction,- as C the octave is made to do, which defcends on 
B. In the fame manner, when the bafs happens to be upon the fubdominant F. the acute part is 
the fifth C ; and confequently when the bafs rifes from F, to G, we ought not to make the fifth rife 
from C to D, but muft refolve it, by an oppofite motion, in making it defcend on B. 

This is as much as can be faid in general concerning the natural chords, and the manner of mak- 
ing ufe of them. There is however befides thefe natural chords, another difTonant chord moft in- 
genioufly introduced by art into mufic. 

Diflbnance has never been perfectly defined, and therefore it is that we have never had a clear idea 
of it, and that authors have given very confufed, but tedious accounts of this fpecies of chord. We 
fhall now fee that by means of a juft definition, every thing concerning them will be as clear as it 13 

concife. 

A confonant chord, on a fundamental, that does not belong to it, and confequently has not been 
generated by it, is together withfuch fundamental, called a diflbnant chord, (fee No. 15) 

This fort of diforder or difagreement, can, and ought to be removed, or rcfolved, as it is termed 
in mufic, and made to be agreeable, either by making the chords or harmonics, pafs on the funda- 
mental that they properly belong to, or the fundamental on the chords. An' example will be found 
in the fecond. quarter of the firft bar of the fame example, No.^19. where B G is a chord belonging 
to the dominant, and the fundamental is C, the key. To refolve this difTonant chord, we make B 

# 

G pafs into A F, where it becomes a chord of the fubdominant. Let us proceed further. In the 
two firft quarters of the fecond bar, B, F, D, are the chords of the dominant, having the key C for 
their fundamental, and they are refolved, by making them pafs into C, G, E, the perfect chord of 
the key. The firft quarter of the third bar D, F, C, is a chord of the dominant, with the key ; that 
is to fay D, F, belong to the dominant, and C, to the key ; it is refolved by making C defcend into 
B, which alfo belongs to the dorninant, and the bafs alfb moves into its place : and this is in general 
what may be faid concerning diuonanccs, or difcords. 

It would feem that thefe diflbnant chords go into a wide field : But we (hall, in the practice of com- 
pofition, fee very plainly, that the greateft part of them are only a fufpenfion or delay of the har- 
mony, artfully imagined, to make it more eagerly defired, or not to pafs too precipitately from one 
harmony to another. 

Muficians have very judicioufly introduced thefe difTonant chords into mufic. They have been 
fenfible, that by keeping the organs, and the mind, too long in the fame modification/ the confo- 
nant harmonics would become infipid, and tirefome from their uniformity. The difTonant harmonics 
therefore produce the fame effect in mufio, that fhade does in painting; the latter banifhes 
uniformity, and fets off the colours, as the diflbnances vary the famenefs of mufical founds by 
giving relief to the confonnances. 

Hie practice of making all the parts proceed for a few bars in unifons and octaves, produces 
nearly the fame effect: the invention is judicious; octaves and unifons not forming harmony, but 
melody merely ; a paflage of this nature prepares with wonderful fuccefs, an interefting harmonic 
phrafe : and the effect it is to produce, may pretty nearly point out to us the circumftances in 
which it may be ufed* 

In 
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In treating of the compofition of melody, we traced out the limits and manner of it's modula- 
tion: it now remains to fee how each of the notes of it's phrafes, arc to be perfected by harmony. 
Of this I have given an example in No. 14, being a chain of the keys, at lcaft nearly, into which air 
or melody may modulate, together with the harmony fuitable to it. 

This however alone would be too mechanical, and infufficicntfor forming a juft and clear idea 
of harmony. It is not only necelTary to fee, but it is alfo necelTary to reafoii; to know why, and in 
what manner, one harmony is to be preferred to another. 

To arrive at this knowledge with certainty, we muftapprife the learner that any nortrof the 
feale, of which melody is compofed, may belong to different harmonic -places-, and it will therefore 
be necelTary to make a further analyfis of them, that the young compofer may know the extent of 
harmony, and thence make choice of fuch as his genius, and the circumstances of the cafe, may re- 
quire, to give beauty and variety to the compofiton. 

Let us firft examine, to what chords, the fcvcral intervals or notes of any key may belong; of 
that of C, for example. We fhall find that the octave C, may belong to the fir ft harmonic pi ace > as 
octave ; to the third harmonic place, n& fifth; to the relative key A, as third j and to D, the domi- 
nant of the dominant G, as ieventh. 

The fifth G, may belong to the firft harmonic p/ace y as it's fifth, to the fecond harmonic place 
as fundamental; to the key of E minor, relative of G, as third; to A, dominant of the relative D 
minor, as feventh. 

The third E, may belong to the firft harmonic place ', as third; to the key of A, the relative 
minor, as fifth, to the key of E minor, relative of G, as octave; to A, dominant of D minor, as 
fifth; to E dominant of A minor, as octave; and to G dominant, as fixth. 

The fixth A, may belong to the firft harmonic -place ', as fixth; to the fubdominant, as third; 
to A, the relative minor, as octave; to D, the dominant of the dominant G, as fifth; to A dominant 
of D minor, as octave; and to B, dominant of E minor, as feventh. 

The fecond D, may belong to the dominant, as fifth; to D minor, the relative of the 
fubdominant, as octave; to the fubdominant, as fixth; and to E, the dominant of A minor, as 
feventh. 

The fourth F, may belong to the fubdominant, as eighth ; to the fecond harmonic place, as flat 
feventh; and to the relative minor of D, as third. 

The feventh B, may belong to the clominant, as third ; to the relative minor E, as fifth; and 
to B, dominant of the relative E, as octave. 

Particular attention muft be paid to thefe different relations, in order to render them familiar; 
and by this means it will be cafy to find a bafs, and proper chords, to any given melody whatever, and 
with variety. Sec the practice iti the firft folfeggio, No. 1. 

The firft and fecond bar of the air, are clearly difcovered to be taken from the harmonics of the 
key note, and the upper accompaniments ought to be fo in like manner, as it is by them that the 
rnclody is to be perfected. The bafs is broken into fmaller divifions; it might have arfumed any of 
the harmonics, at the plcafure of the compofer; but I have made choice of the fundamental, and 
third, as thefe were wanting in the upper harmonics. 

The third bar has B> which belongs to the dominant; the upper chords made choice of, are 
G B, and the under, D F; becaufe thefe four constitute the perfect harmonic body of the dominant. 
But here it is to be obferved, I. That the four notes of the firft quarter of the bar, form one group or 
aggregate, in which the firft note B, is only to be confidercd; the other three being merely pajjing 
notes> to render the air more graceful; and in this manner we ought to reafon on every quarter of a 
bar in fimilar cafes. 2. It ought to be obferved with great attention, that before entering into this 
third bar, we have on the quarter which immediately precedes it, the fifth G, and the octave C; and 
therefore it was necelTary to avoid both the fifth and octave, as above directed; and we have 
made ufc of a contrary motion, by making the odave defcend from C to B, in the upper part, and 
afcend from C to D, in the bafs, the fifth G ftill remaining in the fame place: and this obfervation 
muft be never loft fight of in compofing; otherwife the compofition will be full of errors, which is 
but too frequently and fhamefully the cafe. 

F Let 
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Let us proceed to the fourth ban It's firft quarter has D, it's fecond B, it's third D, it's 
fourth F. All thefe belong to the dominant, and therefore the chords belong'to that fundamental; 
and are fimple; for when tie air is broken into divifions, the accompaniments either ought to be in. 
unifon with the melody, or iimple; otherwife a confufion would evidently enfiie. 

The fifth bar is taken from the chords of the dominant ; the firft quarter is F, fince the other 
three notes are only pajfing, and for the fake of elegance ; the fecond quarter D; the" ' third B, the 
fourth G; all belonging to it, and the accompaniments are the fame ; the fecond octave being a 
palling note of the fame nature with the air. 



The fifth bar feems to be a diflbnance, the two upper notes belonging to the dominant, and that 
of die ba& to the key j but if attentively confide'red, it will be found to be nothing more than a fuf- 
penfion of the harmony. 

In thefeventh bar the two firft quarters belong'to the key; fo do alfo the two following quar- 
ters; but I thought it proper, in order to improve the air of the bafs, to make it pafs to the melody 

belonging to A, the relative minor. And thus it may be nearly feeri how the theory is unfolded*' and - 
exemplified in practice. 

- ...The e:ghth bar, during the two firft quarters, belongs to the fub dominant; but the fecond 
quarter, makes it belong to the relative minor of the fame, both to avoid the octave in the accompani- 
ment, and to make the air better. 

.. . The remaining bars of the firft part of the folfeggio, pafs into the dominant, and' it there coni- 
ftitutes itfelf the key, in the manner we have directed in the defcending fcale. Let all thefe bars be 
examined fourth by fourth ; and we fhall find to what fundamentals they belong, and that they 
always accompanied wirh the harmonics of their refpective places. 

: Examine the 2Sth bar, where the fecond part refumes xhefubjet?, and it will be found that all 
this belongs to the fundamental G, with it's proper accompaniments. 

.. _ , Inthephrafe of the 29th bar, the progreflion of G, is contradicted, by the natural on F, and' 
it. proceeds to make a cadence in the key C; but this cadence is interrupted : and as we have faid that 
•die third E may belong to the dominant of the relative A, as it's octave, it here afllimes* that office,- 
and then conftitutes the relative A as the key. 

It is needlefs for me to purfue this enquiry further, as every one will now be in a condition to 
perform .this^necefiary exercife ; I mean, to difcover to which of the harmonic places every" quarter of 
a bar, of any given melody, belongs; and to be able to add the harmonics fuitable to it. 

It is neceflary, however, to make fbme obfervation on the fecond folfeggio. This is written in 
flow time, that is to lay, that every bar is compofed of eight diftinct accented parts, or times; but in* 
order not to multiply the times of a bar, it is beat flow, including two times or accented parts, in each? 
quarter of the bar- When a melody is compofed in this manner, it is neceflary that every eighth* 
part of the bar, which, contains an equal portion of time, with a fourth part in the fifft folfeggio, be 
accompanied with the harmonics fuitable to it; and in this cafe xhtpqffikg or unaccented Holes will be 
the fixteenths or femiquavers, as may be obferved in the prefent folfeggio. 

It muft be further obferved, firft, that the firft bar of the atr, cohfiits of one note held out for a 
long time, and. consequently neither modulates, nor makes any phrafe of itfelf; and it is therefore 
neceflary to make the accompaniments modulate, as may be feen in this bar. The firft four qua- 
vers of the upper accompaniments are harmonics of the key ; the fifth a reft, the fixth, of the key^ 
the fevenrh, of the fubdominant, (and on this occafion the melody alfo is in the fubdominant), and 
the eighth, of the key. And thus movement and colour, as it were, is given to the melody, which 
has none . in itfelf- 

Secondly, in the eleventh bar of this folfeggio, the harmonics are broken into divifions. Here A, 
is become the key, and its chords will be C E A. Whether thefe harmonics are held but their ju'ft 
length-as entire notes, or are broken into fmaller portions of time, it is evident they will have the 
fame effect of perfecting the air. But when the melody is interrupted, and docs not form itfelf 
iniophrafes, it is neceflary to give it animation arid variety, by divifions of the harmonics ; and fuch 
divifions may moreover contain palling notes. 

- JWhat has been faid in this chapter will fuffice to find out to what fundamental or harmonic place, 
every individual found that can be ufed in melody, may be referred, and to know at the firft glance, 
what chords are fuitable to it ; and this is the object of the compofidon of harmony. 

The 
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The further extension and practical minutenefTcs of this art, will be eafily acquired by the 
learner, in examining different fcores of the. compofitions. of the beft matters. By the light of my prin- 
ciples he will fee the reafon of their practice, and thus his progrefs will 'be. rap id, clear, and folid. 

In going, over thefc fcores, he will meet with a ftilc called the chromatic, that is, when the me- 
lody afcends or defcends by a fucceflion rifcim-ioncs. I apprife him of this that hemay not be furprifed 
at any- thing, j but I am well affured, that.hewill have no fooner obferved and tried this ftile, than 
he will be fhocked at it. I mud grant however that as far as the firft five or fix bars (fee No. 16) 
it has a good effect; and being fo far perfectly regular, it cannot be otherwife. It docs not prepare 
or enter into any keys, but what are confident and natural, according to the rules above laid .down; 
but at the inftant, . that it proceeds beyond this, I cannot help being fhocked at it myfelf. To pro- 
ceed conftantly by fern i- tones, to afcend after the flat, and defcend after the fharp, to leap from one 
key into another, without preparation,, or connection, are things, which, being equally in oppofitiort 
to nature, as to reafon and good taftc, muft give an infufferable monotony to the "melody, and di£- 
guft thofe who hear it. But this is what has been, called f< the great and learned ftile" — So learned 
indeed as to be equally incomprehcnfible to the compofer himfclf, as to the hearer. 

Having mentioned ftile, it will be proper to fay a few words concerning it, before I conclude 
this chapter. The diftinguiming character.of a compofkion, or of the execution of it, is called Slik* 
This character varies greatly according to the difpofitions and tafte of people,- and the genius of 
compofers-. 

Every- nation, like every individual, judges favorably of itfelf: all think advantageoufly of 
their cuftoms, their tafte, and ftilc ; even thofe who have the leaft title to it. In this uncertainty 
then^ what is. to be done, in order to make a proper choice? I anfwer, that we ought in the firft 
place, to look for the models qf a proper ftile to.be followed, among thofe who apply themfelves 
moft to the ftudy of the art: nor is this, enough, we my ft moreover collect the opinion of the public, 
that is, of all nations ; and lingle out thofe compofitions. of mufic which have been heard with rap- 
ture by almoft every nation. Such are the compofitions we muft fet before us as models of a good 
ftile,. to be imitated, or furpaffed. 

When. a melody, or,fubject, pafTes fusccfliv.ely and alternately from one part to the other, and 
is conftantly repeated in all the keys into which the composition modulates ;' it is called a Fugue* 
When the parts, fetting off one after the other, each repeat the fame air, it is called a Canon. 

I do not think it neceffary to fpeak more particularly of thefe fpecies of compofkion. Let the 
moft approved pieces of this nature be examined, and their peculiar character will be foon known. 
The means, and ordinary rules already eftabliftied, by experience and by reafon, muft be obferved 
in treating them. 

This is all that can be faid on the fubject of the compofition of harmony ; and any objects of 
lefs importance, will be acquired in practice, by the ftudy and imitation of proper compofitions, as I 
have already mentioned. 




ART III. 

OF THE EXECUTION OF MUSIC 



CHAPTER VIII. 

i 
f 

Of Vocal Mufic. ' 

J. 'O become good mufic ians, we ought to know the nature of vocal mufic ; but I do not 
mean to lay, that -to become fuch, it is neceftary that every good mufkian fhould fing well; being 
iufficiently apprized that the requifites for good finging are but feldom to be met with, and that 

with 
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weak lungs, and an inflexible organ, it is fcarcely pombie. I mean only to obfcrvc that every 



rood mufician ought 
nice, be anfwerable 



Let us fee what the different 



operations are that a mufician ought to be able to perform, Detore ne can execute a piece or 

inilrumental mufic. 

He mull comprehend the ideas, which the compofcr, by means of notes, &c. has committed 

to writing; hemuft feel them, and make them his own, and then execute them faithfully, and with 

accuracy, on his inftrument. 

The execution therefore only holds the laft place in this operation, and the ability of ferzing, 
and entring into the compofer's ideas, the nrft. This ability is only acquired by the habit of 
fining. It is certain that the founds which proceed from our own feelings, and over which the 
will has the greateft command, are fufceptible of the greateft perfection, and can alone exprefs our 
paffions with truth and energy. I will explain myfelf. Sounds of percuflion, like thofe of the 
harpfichord, harp, &c. are the molt imperfect that are ufed in mufic ; becaufe of their momentary 
duration, and efcape from the power of the artift, as foon as they are formed : he has no longer the 
means of giving them any modification, or degree of perfection. The founds of the violin, violon- 
cello, &c- may be made more perfect ; they remain under the will of the artift, who can, by his 
power of weakening and ftrengthening them, give them elegance, grace, and exprefiion. 

The founds of the voice, which is the inftrument of the finger, may certainly acquire every 
poflible perfection; being the ftrongeft exprefllons of the emotions of his foul, he has every power 
over them, and can diverfify their character at his will. Moreover, accent is no more than a 
fucceffion of the founds of the human voice, and it is this fucceffion that expreffes the ftate of the 
mind. Now fong, being but accent brought to perfection by art, muftbe the molt fitted to give 
to our paifions their true exprefiion, and if I may fo exprefs myfelf, to exhibit the phyfiognomy, 
that is peculiar to them. The habit of ringing therefore leads us to that of comprehending the ideas 
of the compofer; and if the latter wifbes to make good mufic, he muft pofTds the art of imitation, 
which is no more than a good melody fuitable to the fubjedr. he treats : it is extremely elTen'tial then, 
that he fhould have a thorough knowledge of the riches and refources of the art, before he begins 

to compofe- 

It is true that mulicians of the greateft celebrity have been formed without the affiflance of the 
method I mean to eftabliih. But who can, undifmayed, contemplate the length and intricacy of the 
road which has led them to that perfection ? What time has there been confumed, what painful ef- 
forts, in furmounring obftades that obftruct the progrefs of genius itfelf 1 Nor can we confider thefe 
great names, to be other than prodigies; not the difciples of art, but the pupils of nature: and if both 
had concurred in forming them, they muft have arrived at fuch a high degree of eminence, as would 
be truly aftonifliing. We can never know the utmoft limits of the capacity of men, unlefs they have 
the advantage of being inftructed in the mod folid, true, and eafieft manner. 

I have been ftnick with wonder whenever I have confidered that neither artifts, nor amateurs, 
have conceived the neceffity of beginning the ftudy of mufic, with that of finging. This want of rc- 
rkcHon can only proceed from the two following caufes. The amateurs have all along, thought they 
had taken the fhorteft and eafieft road, whilft they have in fact chofen the moft difficult and uncer- 
tain; and excepting in a very few inftances, they furnifh, an evident proof, in themfelves, of this 
truth. How does it happen, that they can never difpenfe with the affiftance of a mafter? It is not 
becaufe they are wanting in execution, as, in general, they have enough ; but it is becaufe they have 
not learnt to decypber the mufical ideas. The arrifts on the other hand, have been equally deceived ; 
they ought to have perceived, that, having acquired the facility of executing notes, fooner than that of 
comprehending and exprefling ideas, it is the want of the latter that moft commonly flops them in 
their progrefs, and prevents their fooner reaping the fruits of their labour. 

Both have been deceived by the experience of what occurs daily; they have obferved that the 

art of finging rexniired infinite time and pains, and they have accordingly ranked it in a feparate clals, 

with which, they were to have no concern ; and coniigned it to profefTed fingers only. This would 

never 
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never have 'happened/ if they 1 could have difcovered that the^ aft of tinging is only longhand painful^ 
becaufe the method by which it is taught, is imperfect ; and that the principles by which it has been 
fupported^arc contradictory, and deftrudtiveofthemfelvesi 

But having alleged the' imperfection of the ordinary method I fhall prefemr one to the reader 

that is'fuffVciehtly fimple; on the principles of our fyftem. 

I begin by giving a name to each of the - feven intervals of which the diatonic fcalcis compofed; 
namely, do, re, mi, fa, fol, la, Ji. After which 'do may be repeated for the eight, the beginning of 
another feries; followed by the remaining Tyllables, and repeated at pleafure. 

Do is calIed ! th"e i firrf J of the key, re the fecond of the key, mi the third, fa the fourth, fol the 
fifth, la thc'fixth, / the v feverith; and- afterwards do, the eighth. Thefe names muft be well learnt 
in afccridirig'and defceh'ding the' fcale~by fingle degrees, and afterwards by larger intervals or leaps; 

repeating, flrft of the key do, third of the key mi, feventh of the key fi, &c. and fo, in this irregular 
manner, of the others ; and When this practice mall have become familiar to the learner, he will 
then"ex'amirie the relation's "of thefe names and degrees with the lines and fpaces ufed in mufic. 

fly will find the fcale or gammut (No. 4) in the clef of C, on the firft line, which is that of 
the foprario, and' he will' reafonin this manner: I find no alteration of notes on the clef] that is, 
neither maips- nor flats; the key is therefore natural, and it is that of C, which is on the firft line. 
Now the fcale muft be placed from C, on the firft line, to it's octave, on the fourth fpace : faying, 
the firffbf key note" is off the firft* line, an# is called do s the fecond of the key is placed in the firft 
fpace, and' is ; called re : the third' of the key is on the fecond line, and is called mh and fb of 
the others; 

Iri'ttie'fcale (No;5) he will* find a flat'; itferves to form the progreffion of the key of F, as 
we* have" formerly 1 mentioned ; F, in' the foprano clef, is in the fecond fpace ; thence, he will begin 
his gammut, faying; the firft or key note is in the fecond fpace, and is called do : the fecond of the 
key is on 'the third line, and is called re • and fo of the others, to the octave, which is on the firft 
leger line. (By legcr lines m underftood; thofe which are drawn occasionally, above or below the 
five"6fdinary lihesV) And from the octave, he may begin again another feries if neceflary. 

lie muft learn to read thefe fcales well, before he proceed to their intonation, and cannot well 

difpeilfe with~pra(ftifirig them together with another voice, as they are written, or with a piano forte. 

In begihriitfg to fihg the firft of the' key do, the mouth muft be put in a fmiling but natural 

form": it Will be 1 "the* mean's* of giving more'purenefs and perfection to thelbund of the voice and a 

fuffitierit r£afdn v wilf be"grveil for it in' the^fequel. 

Acquire thrhabit of 'fwellirig the voice : it muft pafs through five different degrees; from 
pidniffimo;i6 piano, to pari ante, to forte and fortiffimo ; and this being done, it muft return by the 
fame 'degrees to pidnifftm6\ ih'a retrograde order. 

Of the do of the gammut, which 1 muft laft a whole bar, the firft quarter muft be fangpiaxffimo, 
the fecond piano, the third p'aHante, the fourth forte, and the firft fourth of re, fortiffimo. Here the 
voice muft begin' to dimmiih gradually ; and the fecond fourth" of rcmuft be fung forte, the third 

fourth pariante, the fourth quarter piano, and the firft of mi, pianifTimo, continuing this exercife 

on' all the gammut. 

The learner 'muft be alfo accuftomed to make this mejfa di voce or fwell, on any note that may 



-occur, 



As foon as 1 this-' exercife is become familiar, he muft learn to Aide, or drag the voice; he 
will find 'a final note, which exprefles by it's value, the portion which he ought to take from do, to 
be transferred to re, and fo of the others fucceflively. 

This port de*tioix takes place even on notes, which go by leaps,. (fee the fecond part of the 
gammut),- and is neceflary to preferve the fhades, and the connection of the founds.of which 
melody- is compofed. To prepare the auditor for the note which is to follow, it is neceflary to 
introduce hini infehfibly into It, for fear of mocking a delicate ear. 

You will find a comma above re , this is the proper time of taking breath, but the laft quarter 
ff%™ h $K6WVer be<fe r<3i' you may then take breath, leaving the remaining part of the note. 



itfel'f; 
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When the intonation of the notes is learned, with the precifion we have obferYed, the ac- 
cuftomed practice of the gammuts with the names of the notes, muft be refumed, and continued 
feveral times with the word amen. The vowels a and e (pronounced aw, ay,) are beft fitted to give 
the moft natural purenels to founds. This being done, the learner muft purfue his practice, as fol- 
lows. Let him found on the -pianoforte, the three harmonic places, with their concords, and accuftom 
himfelf to repeat all the founds of the respective concords to the three harmonic places^ Follow 
No. 8; and it is of little confequence, in this practice, to keep time. • 

I fhall now fupport by principle, and fubmit to the teft of realbn, what I have hitherto faid on 
the fubjecf. of vocal mufic. I have above directed the fyllabic names I have given to the natural 
Icale, to be tranfpofed without alteration, to the gammut of every other key, as may be obferved in 
the fecond gammut of the key of F. No. 5. But the ordinary method of teaching to read mufic, is 
altogether different, and contradictory to itfelf. 

Men, in order to communicate to one another their ideas, have very ingenioufly eftablifhed 
articulated exterior figns ; that is to fay, words which are reprefentative of things. By this intimate 
relation of the thing with the word that rerirefents it, the idea of the thing is excited in our mind, as 
foon as we fee the word, or hear it pronounced. Now the firft notions that a learner of ringing ac- 
quires, is that the interval of an entire tone is reprefented by the figns do re, and re mi', and that of a 
femi-tone by mi fa. 

After having contracted this habit in ringing the fcale of C^ let us fuppofe the fcholar to pafs 
into the key of D. The gammut of that key, according to the common practice, at leaft in France, 
will begin by re, and it's progreffion.will be as follows-: the entire tone, will be reprefented by the 
figns re and mi, mi and fa, and the femi-tone hyfa and fol, &c. and hence a manifeft contradiction. 
In the firft: gammut the femi-tone was reprefented by mi and fa; the entire tone by fa and fol ; and 
in the fecond gammut, the entire tone is reprefented by mi and/*, and the femi-tone by fa and fol? 
that is to fay, that the habit acquired by the firft: gammut, forms an obflacle to the progrefs of the 
fecond; and the habit of the latter deftroys that of the former. Now, if we begin every key by do, 
it will be found that the fyllables mi and fa, fi and do, will invariably reprefent the femi-tones, and all 

the others, the entire tones. 

Further, what will give a preference to this method, is that the fyllable mi expreftes the third, 

naturally acute, of C the key, the fyllable^, expreffes the third, naturally acute, of G the dominant. 
Nor muft it be imagined that the vowel i has been made ufe of at random, to exprefs thefe two acute 
thirds; the found of this vowel, (as pronounced by foreigners like eei that is, mi and fi muft be pro- 
nounced mee 9 2nd fee,) will oblige the tongue, to clofe in a fmall degree, the pafTage of the voice, 
and confequendy to make it naturally acute. Now, fubftitute continually, according to the ordinary 
method, to this vowel, others more open, it is certain the intonation will fuffer by it ; and the bad 
habit thereby acquired, cannot be got rid of, but with extreme difficulty. 

Again, what advantage will there not be derived by this method in tranfpofition ? Let the 
harpfichord or orcheftra play a piece of mufic, higher or lorwer; the learner, according to this 
method, will fing always with the fame exactnefs and facility. 

I have called do the firft of the key, re the fecond, &c. A confiderable advantage will be de- 
rived to the learner, from this practice, when he comes to execute a figured bafs, which is not indeed 
marked with thefe fyllabic words do, re, &c. but with numbers. Thus to exprefs the concords of 
the furxiominant, he will never find la, do, fa ; but 3, 5, 8. Now, by being accuftomed to know 
the chords by the numerical figns, he will, at the fame time, be rendering figured or thorough bafs, 

and the reading of a fcore, familiar to himfelf. 

I have directed the mouth to be put into a ' fmiling form, and part of the teeth to be dif- 
covered; for that pofition will be found the moft favourable for the formation of a pure and harmonious 
voice. The air, impelled by the lungs, is forced through the glottis, which we can contract or dilate 
at pleafure: and thus modified, is in a ftate of producing found, or voice; which, being further 
corrected £n the vaulted paflage of the palate, (where the harmonics find time and every advantage 
of being formed) comes at length to pafs through the paflage, folidly fixed by the two rows of teeth, 

without having it's figure changed, and is heard in the moft advantageous manner. I fay folidly 

fixed 
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fixed by the two rows of teeth; becaufe if the air fhould meet any thing to affect it's motion, the 
voice would be alfo affected and changed, which always happens to thofe, who want any of their 
fore-teeth; their voice becomes whittling and difagreeable. And by the fame reasoning, it is 
evident, that if the air, on iffuing from the palate, ftrikes again ft the lips, it muft fuffer from their 
foft reaction, and acquire a dullriefs in it's found* which will be always avoided, by drawing the 
lips on the teeth, as is done in laughing. 

I have faid that it was neceffary to practice the gammut with the accompaniments, and with 
a fecond voice. That is the only means of forming the voice, and giving it fteadinefs, and of 
acquiring an intonation, or tune, that will be juft, fure, and unfhaken. I can fay, from experience* 
that pupils, inftructed in this manner, arrive at finging at once in an orcheftra, without being any 
ways deranged, or embarraffed, by the fhock cf the inftruments: they are alfo able to fing, equally 
well, either the firft or fecond part ; which never happens, or at Ieaft very rarely, with thofe who 
have been only inftructed and accompanied by an inflrument in unifon with the voice, without 
harmony. 

We may now proceed to the practice and fhidy of the mutations. By this word is to be 
underftood, the transition that the melody makes, when it relinquishes one key, to go into 
another ; in that cafe, the diatonic fcale, do, re, mi, &c. muft be applied to the new key entered 
into. For this purpofe the learner may practife the Solfeggio. (No. 1.) It is compofed in 
the key of C, and it pafles into that of the dominant G : this tranfition muft be forefeen 
in reading, fome little time, before the new modulation takes place. To facilitate the practice of 
this to the learner, he will find, that whenever the key is changed in this folfeggio, that the names 
are marked over the notes in the proper manner. He muft afterwards obferve the fame rule^in 
every piece of mufic j that is to fay; every key note into which the modulation may lead, muft be 
called do, and fo of the others. 

He will alfo find, marked on fome of the penultimate notes of the cadence- iff this iolfc^gio, 
the two letters tr> which point out a trillo, or fhake, to be made on the note. The J&ake is compofed ) 
of an entire tone, in the major keys, namely, of re and ;/;/*; and of a femitone in the minor keys, ) 
namely, ;/;/', and fa. In each caf e> both the notes muft be ftruck with the greateft pofltble quick- \ 
nefs, perfectly in tune, and with the greateft precifion. The fhake may be acquired, if pains arc 
taken at firft, by finging and pronouncing the names of the two notes which compofe it, in a flow 
manner, increafmg the movement afterwards by degrees; and when the movement is nearly 
Incrcafed to prep, the names of the notes are not to be ufed, but the vowel a, of the word amen, 
(pronounced aw) fubftituted in their place. (See No. 6) And it is to be obferved that all thefe 
operations ought to be performed, feverally, without taking breath. ' 

There will be alfo found in the folfeggio, certain turns, or mordenti, which are pointed out by 
a mark fomething like the letter m s and fome fmall paffing notes, which are ufed, to fill up the 
fpaces that feparate the notes, in order to make the melody more united and natural ; but all thefe 
graces and expreflions being marked, with fufficicnt dearnefs, in fmall characters, the learner will 
have Only to follow them accurately. 

The proper places for breathing, are marked by a comma; I have before given fome directions 
with refpectto the manner of taking breath, and have now only to add in general, that a phrafe 
muft not be broken or difmembered by breathing, and even at the end of phrafes, it muft be done in 
fuch a' manner as not to be perceived. 

, J"? I s necdrary for the learner > to Pronounce the names of the notes in finging, in order to 

be afTured of the intonation; he muft practife this folfeggio at firft in a flow and convenient move- 
ment, that this maybe done without miftake and without difficulty; after which it maybe funs 
allegro with the word amen , and laftly, it may be fung prefto, to habituate the voice to flexibility. 
^ ;I t IT 6 "- 18 [ lr ° US , ° f Cultivatin S ™y ™»fi<*l instrument of art, he will attain it with 
TJarZ y \ Y !T g CS bef ° re kid d0Wn ' The fame P ra * ice ™* b e "lowed on the 

^Zlr? ™ ° n 7 Ce5 thC bCaUty and rkhnefs of ks tone ™* * formed by 

praftrfing the gammuts in every key, with the fweil or meffaMv.ee, crefcendo and diminuendo, 

and he graces or ports de votx, mentioned above. And afterwards///^/* and airs muft be practifed, 
in following the method directed in the practice of finging. Nothing will then remain to arrive 
and 'ufe * "^ ' ^ neCdrary &gSS ^ of ex ^ution, which will be given by practice 
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* But particular attention mull be paid to every thing that has beeri faid • ribf 'rmiflr thbfe things 
which may appear to the learner to be of lefs importance than' others; whether in the theory or* 
practice, be palled "-over fuperficially. Experience will then convince him; that our methodis fuffi- 
cient to inlbracl: him, fuccefsftUy, in vocal and inftnimental mufic," and tocohduft him 1 inferifibly, 
but widrcertainty, to the greatell degree of perfection*. 



C H A P. IX, 

■ * 

Of Thorough Baft. 

ft 

BY thorough bafs; is~ underftood, the manher and the ^i^s-ofacecxtfl^^^lbrig^ or other 
pieces of mufic; that isto"*- lay, tounite ta the bals/ the harmonics^ which' are fuitable to the part 
containing the melody. This will be attained by 'putting in practice all that we have faid concern- 
ing the compolition of harmony; as by thefe means the accompanyer will be in a condition of feeing 
intio tie canfrruc'rion of the compolition; which "wilf greatly facilitate his performance. What fur- 
ther remains to be-pointed out tqthe^learrier's attention for die Knowledge of thorough bafs, are only' 
the following particulars*. - - - * * 

*\Vlth~iefpecl: to cadences (See No- 17.) they are" diftinguiihed by three different pofitions; 
Wherithe melody terminates on the octave; the cadence is of the jirfi pojitioni when it is on the 
third,- ''the cadence is of the fccaiid pfttiori\ and when it ha'ppens oirthe fifth/ the' cadence: is of the 

third pqfiti&u . 

Now as in accompaniment, the part containing the long or melody," is c 
lowedV without however playing it; arid the beginning of any phrafeof a cadefn 

^ ■¥ 

in one or other of thefe three pofitions, it is evident, that the performer of tKoj 

have^ra^Hfe^^ 17.) ia every key; willbe prepared for 

poffibleV without fear of fanTng into the miftake of ^'making' fifths or octaves* ia fl 

There : will 'remain therefore; nothing more necefiary for the inftruclion 



t *■_ 



iriiparfeerit, rhan^tb^int out a method to carry 
on cdnlpofinori; 





of Q No: 11, in D, and m ii 5 and 

It is necefiary that he lhould know the fcales in this ordef ; becauife^when a figured bafs is to be played" 
without the fciore/ die extinfionof the fbng/or meloay cannot be ktfowri; in which cafe, it will be* 
necefiary.to keep the harmony united; and concentrated; as it is done 'in thefe tWoTcales. But when the 
performer can derive his accompanimerir, front the inflection of the fcore; then he can follow the 
part of the 'caito or fong; according to the fpirit arid nature of the other accompaniments ; arid by 
that means, the thorough" bals will always be more clear, elegant, natural arid agreeable." 

After the practice of all* the fcales, arid cadences pbilible, It willbe necefTaryto render familiar 
to iiimfelf the manner of palling into all the relative keys, as* in No. 14. He will then be able to 
canlpbfe tiiis prance, and this ;ta example, iritp any othor key. 

~ three bbiefe have rieebme familiar to h58, with" the bb'fervatiohs that are to be 
irid in the trearife on cbmpofitibn; he iriay be r pronounced able ±0 accoriipariy. Ts it not true that 
e method, of folding has given him that of reading a fcore? * This practice then, will give him the 

adle ms^er of execuring iti ' . !/ ... 

Finally; it is evident that this part of the execution of muGc, depends immediately upon, and 
derived from the fecond part, which treats of praSi^compblitidn; and this fecond part is only a 

ierice'of the principles elfeblilh'ed iri the firft part, , and of the corbllanes or 

inference^^eo^cible from 1 them! And I may venture to aflert, thai all trie different operations of 
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rriolfc, being fouiid in thele two lair. parts', I have accomplifhed what I had \ 

what was requifite to draw tie art "of mufic out of that my fiery and confufion 
been conligried^ 1 
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